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FAMILIES, EDUCATION, AND THE USE OF LEISURE 
IN THE PRESENT CRISIS: 


GOODWIN WATSON 


JHE transformations of our work and play, affecting our home 
| life and upsetting the equilibrium of our economic system, 
arise primarily from the automatic machine. I do not refer 
= to the semi-automatic machine, which requires a human be- 
ing to go through a round of monotonous repetitions in feeding and caring 
for it. I am thinking of the machine which runs itself, which converts 
energy into desired products with a minimum of supervision and over- 
sight. It is upon this automatic machine that our civilization must rise, 
as the civilization of the Greeks rose upon its unhappy foundation of 
human slavery. 

There are two ways in which we may think about our machine-made 
freedom. The common assumption is that as machines develop men 
will work intensively for short periods of time, for four hours a day will 
be slaves of the machine, and the rest of the time will be free from any 
obligations. These unoccupied hours we may use for loafing or play as 
we choose. The other notion is that perhaps we could have more fun 
as we worked. Perhaps it would be better to work six hours in a more 
leisurely fashion than to crowd four hours and leave two relatively empty. 
One of the fine features of the agrarian period, out of which our culture 
seems to be emerging, was that at quilting bees, corn huskings, barn 
raisings and the like, there was an intimate blend of work and fun. 
There was a wholesomeness about the joy of family and neighborhood 
participation in such activities which might be lost in a civilization in 
which our work was done too grimly while our pleasures were too empty 
of significance. Can we solve part of our problem, occasioned by the 





1 Address before the home economics section of the Ohio State Educational Conference, 
April 7, 1933. 
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replacement of men with machines, if we create a more human method of 
work? 

I have seen a little of the difference in two types of office. I have been 
in one office in which everyone arrives punctually at nine, puts on 
social blinders, and settles to his work. He is not supposed to address 
others, except as some business matter requires a brief communication. 
Promptly at the closing hour the office automatons turn again into people 
with their varied interests and personalities. I have seen another kind 
of office in which there was much less insistence upon the time clock and 
there was time during the day for informal conversation, repeating a 
recent joke, or planning for a coming celebration. People who were not 
physically fit felt free to leave. The curious thing about my observation 
seemed to be that this second office was really more efficient than the 
first. Creative ideas came from everyone in the group. Short cuts 
were invented; there was little wasted energy and a willingness to work 
overtime—sometimes a sixteen or twenty hour day. The work went on 
under conditions better fitted to the kind of animal man is. Some of 
my fellow-psychologists to the contrary notwithstanding, man is not 
made like a machine. Alternating periods of vigorous action and easy 
relaxation are much more important in our make-up than in the opera- 
tion of electric turbines. 

Another way in which the development of modern machinery has 
influenced the activities of the family and bids fair to modify our think- 
ing about leisure is through the perfection and use of the small electric 
motor. When the age of power began, engines were operated largely by 
steam and required centralized mass activity. The development of 
gasoline engines created a new possibility. In addition to the huge ocean 
liner we could have tiny motor boats. In addition to the transcontinental 
express with its hundreds of passengers, we could develop light cars to 
move at the convenience of one or two individuals. This change in 
methods of transportation has been paralleled by a similar change in 
many other methods of production, especially with the development of 
electrically operated equipment. In addition to the great ovens and 
kitchens of the bakeries, hotels, and restaurants, gas and electrical appli- 
ances have been made available in individual homes so that cooking can 
be carried on in closer accord with the preferences of a few people and yet 
more easily than by the old methods. Electrical appliances of all sorts 
have come into our homes to render machine service on' demand. Sup- 
pose now we were to think of other great centralized forms of mass pro- 
duction breaking down in something the same fashion. Suppose that 
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in addition to vast shoe factories to meet a minimum standard of com- 
fort for all, light and simple machines were available which would enable 
an individual to develop and create satisfactory shoes, in accord with his 
own taste, in a relatively short time. Suppose machines for making fur- 
niture were adapted, not only to carload lots but also to the demands of 
the individual household. Suppose that moving pictures were decen- 
tralized from the vast movie palaces so that small groups could select 
and present films in accord with their own taste. It is conceivable to 
me that rugs, dishes, toys, clothing, in fact many of the items in the 
modern mass-production department store, might be brought under the 
control of the individual, the family, or the small group of ‘similar taste. 
We would not merely select but actually create in accord with our own 
ideas. ‘This seems to be a logical next development in machine produc- 
tion, and one which might go far to counteract some of the common and 
superficial criticisms of the effect of machines on our culture. Certainly 
it is a possibility which we can encourage if we like it. One reason why 
we have contented ourselves in the past with goods all alike, was because 
they were relatively cheap and we had too little time to make things in 
accord with our private taste. Today, however, when we are beginning 
to ask, ‘““‘What shall we do with the time which we have on our hands,” 
we can turn hopefully to these new constructive activities with the little 
machines. 

The present crisis has brought not only leisure but also economic pri- 
vation. How will the reduced family budget affect the recreational 
interests and activities of our people? Heretofore, there has been a 
marked trend toward spending more money upon leisure. I shall never 
forget the sense of elation which I knew when I moved from a small mid- 
western town out to Denver and lived for the first time in a community 
which spent dollars freely upon civic architecture, community opera, 
and camping facilities in its mountain parks. That was where I per- 
sonally noticed the moving current, but it has been nearly universal. 
During the last twenty-five years the acreage in public parks has in- 
creased at a rate four times that of increase in the population. Munici- 
pal expenditures for recreation have been increasing at a rate two and a 
half times that of population increase. We have four times as many 
playgrounds for children as we had in 1910; facilities for golf and tennis 
have been doubled in the last ten years. We provide baseball diamonds, 
basketball courts, football fields, skating rinks, bowling greens, ski-jumps, 
toboggan courses, opportunities for swimming, canoeing, and sailing. 
We have spent three-quarters of a billion dollars annually on equipment 
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and travel for hunting and fishing. The number of symphony orchestras 
has doubled since the war. Ten million people watched football games 
in the fall of 1930, and a similar number saw the major league baseball 
games. Our movie houses can seat eleven million at once, and average 
weekly attendance in 1930 was nearly as great as the total population of 
the United States. This was an item costing a billion and a half of 
dollars a year. Twelve million radio sets carried the varied attractions 
and annoyances of radio into the homes of forty per cent of our people. 
Fifty million decks of playing cards paid a federal tax in 1931. It is hard 
to estimate how much we spent on private parties and dances. By far 
the most expensive item in our recreational budget has been automobile 
touring. Travel for enjoyment by road or rail or water or air has cost 
us the stupendous figure of six billion dollars a year. 

These almost astronomical figures you will not want to try to remem- 
ber, but it is apparent that in times like these something is going to be 
changed. If we continue simply to hope for better times with no funda- 
mental change in our economic thought, we can expect a steady decrease 
in these forms of recreation which cost money. There will be less travel, 
less movie going, less attendance at athletic contests where others play. 
We may find that our taste for tennis and golf is too expensive for our 
means. Music and art, too, seem tied up with the economic problem. 
Opera companies and symphony orchestras have been forced to extra- 
ordinary measures to continue their service. 

This is not wholly, however, a matter of economics. We can still have 
good music if we want it. Germany and Austria have suffered much 
more than we have and for a much longer time, but they enjoy a quality 
of music through municipal support which it would be hard for us to 
duplicate. Further there is recreational reading. Ii our economic 
basis is not improved we can hardly expect to continue to buy as we did 
in 1929 a million books on art, four million on poetry and drama, and 
forty-five million novels. We can still, however, read in libraries, and 
if a few of the novels went unpublished the cause of art would not suffer 
greatly. Probably most people have gotten as much joy from poetry 
they have written and shown to only a few intimates as from all they 
have ever read of poetry by others. In times like these we may not be 
able to continue the contests which have annually brought into competi- 
tion some 1100 bands and 700 orchestras from local high schools, but 
singing and playing can remain as much fun as ever. Art will probably 
suffer least, although many creative artists may have to endure cruel 
economic deprivation. Our public and private museums today repre- 
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sent approximately two billion dollars in our national wealth, wealth 
which retains full value no matter what happens to the dollar or the gold 
standard. More people visit our free Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City than go to see the treasures of the National Gallery in 
London or the Louvre in Paris. The galleries of smaller communities 
are, relatively, even better patronized. 

It seems, then, that the recreational consequences of the present eco- 
nomic crisis may be quite bearable. We must do things, at least for a 
time, which do not cost money, but that is no fatal blow to quality of 
leisure. Granted enough economic support to keep us physically in 
decent condition, we can paint and write and read and compose and 
sing and run and jump and swim and hike. We can discuss, act in plays, 
fall in love, and play nonsense with our children, without having any 
significant proportion of our budget to devote to recreation. I do not 
know whether this will influence the amount of time spent with the family 
or not. In general our conclusion seems to be that the increase of leisure 
time is a more significant factor in affecting family recreation than is the 
decrease in family budget. Of course I should regret any continuation 
of our economic laissez-faire-ism which would prolong and expand the 
present suffering, but I can see that the elimination of the more expensive 
items in our recreation would not be an unmixed evil. If it put more of 
us out of our usual sitting recreations into active pursuits, I think the 
effect on national health would be salutary. 

Now what has all this to do with the program of education? In the 
modern world there are three primary responsibilities for education, at 
least two of which are intimately concerned with the family and leisure 
time. ‘These three are personal adjustment, enriched leisure, and social- 
ized citizenship. Anything else which the school may try to accomplish 
by way of developing skill or imparting information is distinctly second- 
ary, and belongs with the frills which can well be trimmed off in times 
like these. The items which must not be cut, which must be extended 
even at some cost to the traditional school activities, are thus physical 
and mental hygiene, social activities, training for enrichment of work 
and leisure, and the development of insight into our economic and polit- 
ical conditions. None of these things are being very satisfactorily done 
by our present schools. It is easy to be proud of our educational system 
in comparison with what has been available for people in other countries 
and in past generations. It is equally easy to be impatient at our short- 
sightedness when we compare what is with what ought to be. We still 
see three times as many high school pupils studying Latin as hygiene. 
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Five times as many are doing home work in foreign languages as in 
economics. The number studying algebra is nearly twice as great as 
the number in home economics or art or music. 

Personal adjustment is of crucial significance for both family life and 
the use of leisure. As the family has become less and less responsible 
for making clothing, furniture, bread, soap, leather, for caring for the 
sick and educating children, it becomes more and more an institution for 
personal relationship. The problems of the family are problems of emo- 
tional adjustment, and the high possibilities of the family are those cre- 
ated by intimate relationship among fine personalities. Yet some people 
still believe that education for homemaking is primarily a matter of sew- 
ing and baking! I sometimes grow a little annoyed at a meeting of 
educators in which speech after speech emphasizes the importance of 
personality adjustment and character objectives, but in which I find 
every speaker assuming that not more than five per cent of his education 
budget can possibly be diverted into the provision of the kind of guidance 
which in many cases is essential if he is to achieve the objectives he has 
been talking about. 

When we come directly into the activities which can be encouraged 
by education and carried on by individuals and family groups during 
their leisure time, we have a wide variety of possibilities. In this con- 
nection, I want to suggest that school recreational activities are not 
intended for children only. We are moving in education, slowly I fear, 
but still constantly, toward the provision of educational opportunities 
throughout the lifetime of the adult. The State of Delaware provides 
building, facilities, and teacher for any group of a dozen or more adults 
in any community who may wish to carry on a course of study in any- 
thing from art and auto-mechanics to zoning and zoology. A quarter of 
a million lay leaders are directing rural educational groups for adults. 
In Kalamazoo, Michigan, citizens may play in a symphony orchestra of 
over 100 members, may work with an art institute of 400 members, may 
play in the productions of an excellent Little Theater, and share in the 
extra-curricular life of two colleges. Hence, in suggesting items for a 
program of education for leisure we mean not preparation in childhood 
for something which is to be carried out in later years, but activities car- 
ried on at any age from childhood through old age for the purpose of 
making life more complete and more enjoyable at that age. 

Suppose we begin with recreational skills. It is generally recognized 
that children should have chances to run, climb, jump, and throw. They 
should learn to play baseball, basketball, volley ball. They should 
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learn to dive and swim. It is not so generally recognized that it is 
common today to need to be able to play tennis and golf, to drive a car, 
to skate and ski, play bridge, and dance. No hundred per cent perfec- 
tion is the goal in these matters, but rather enough skill so that an indi- 
vidual will not feel obliged to decline or to make excuses to cover his 
clumsiness when he is invited to take part in such pursuits. 

More important than learning skill may be learning attitudes. Here 
is another point at which economic changes bear very directly upon 
recreation and the use of leisure. When we learned how to produce 
more than we were able to distribute properly, our problem changed 
from the development of incentive to the development of willingness to 
share. Competition has become a hindrance to further economic prog- 
ress, however useful it may have been at an earlier stage of our history. 
Competitive attitudes, never very wholesome for personal serenity or 
social goodwill, are distinctly out of date. Of course, the very existence 
of a game implies some opposition, but it may be the friendly strife of 
partners rather than the hostility of competitors. He with whom I play 
golf or tennis is one who helps make the activity more fun for me than it 
could otherwise be. He is only secondarily and incidentally my oppo- 
nent. The desire to beat somebody else must be allowed to die out of 
any worthy educational enterprise. The noblest work of art or science 
or human relationships will not suffer at its passing. 

Another line of great significance for modern life as it becomes urban- 
ized is camping and woodcraft. I have advocated before that every 
school system should have camp accommodations, and that part of the 
children should be in camp every month of the year. The idea that 
camps should be limited to those of sufficient wealth to support a private 
endeavor, or sufficiently poverty-stricken to be sent under the auspices 
of some welfare agency, is ridiculously out of accord with American 
ideals. There are scores of important learnings at every season of the 
year which go on more effectively and more happily in the camp situation 
than in the classroom. 

Into our extra-curricular activities have come a wide variety of hobbies 
which are adding zest to the life of individual children and adults in 
school and in home and which should quickly take a recognized place 
in the curriculum—weaving, etching, leather work, brass work, jewelry 
making, soap sculpture, lithography, and photography, to mention only a 
few. Beyond these, however, valuable as they are, are other projects 
which seem to have a more intimate relationship to our whole living. 
Art departments exist today not only in the schools for the privileged few, 
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but in the United States Steel Company, General Electric Company, 
Standard Oil, the American Telegraph and Telephone, and in several 
railroads. Manufacturers of goods of silk and cotton, lead and copper, 
glass and lumber, all employ persons to help enrich the esthetic worth of 
their contribution to our civilization. 

One aspect of education which interests me immensely is that of en- 
abling individuals to get more satisfaction in connection with their ordi- 
nary life activities. The New York City public schools in their new 
course of study in art have projects in discovering how a sign can be 
beautiful and in composing lettering and arrangement that is attractive. 
They propose to help people choose a becoming hat, to experiment with a 
variety of colors and textiles in clothing. Pupils report on attractive 
arrangements for restaurants, striking entrances for movie houses and 
public buildings and try to understand the point of view of the modern 
American painter. They learn to appreciate varieties of indirect lighting 
and to find rhythm in bridge designs. They study room arrangements 
from the standpoint of form, color, and relationships. They know that 
in the choice of table china and in simplicity and beauty in silverware 
there is as much chance for expression of taste as in some of the more con- 
ventional art activities. Even the design of kitchen utensils must fulfill 
criteria of beauty as well as of utility. 

The whole construction of the house seems to me to be in considerable 
need of creative attention today. My children in a progressive school 
have been building a “model city” which looks for all the world like the 
small western towns of the cowboy era plus a few misshapen skyscrapers. 
The new possibilities of construction in glass, steel, and concrete seem 
not to have occurred to the teacher at all. In addition to modern con- 
struction, there are problems in arrangement of grounds that merit 
attention. Very few youngsters learn what they could use to advantage 
about the art of gardening, the landscaping of city and country home, the 
care and trimming of trees. Perhaps this study will open up for us the 
great enthusiasms of city and regional planning. Of our ninety-three 
largest cities some seventy-seven have issued fairly comprehensive 


planning reports. 

Do you see the vital connection between such interests and the use of 
leisure? Here we propose to recapture a little of the joyful union of 
creative work and sense of fellowship which we approved in the old corn 
husking and quilting bee. There are no richer enterprises to which 
education can give attention. They bring artistic values, social activity, 
and creative achievement, all at the same time. They may range in 
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significance from the hut in the woods, through the design of a new shape 
of telephone to the planning of a really beautiful factory, or the recon- 
struction of a village or metropolis. Happily, most of them have in 
themselves potentialities of growth to further and further interests. 

In conclusion, let us review briefly the course of our thought. We 
asked ourselves, ‘How is the present crisis affecting the use of leisure, 
and what adjustments must family life and education make?” We saw 
at once that however we solve or bungle the economic issues, we are 
facing a vast increase in the amount of time which people will have free. 
We saw that elimination of the more expensive recreations, either tempo- 
rarily or for a long time, would not seriously impair the worth of our 
leisure activities. We considered two other potential contributions of 
the machine: the opportunity to work leisurely and the opportunity to 
create goods in accord with individual or family taste. We recognized 
that a social order of this kind requires a kind of education which we have 
only just begun to prepare. It requires an education which shall guide 
in the wholesome personality adjustment that will enable people to 
enjoy families and enjoy leisure. It requires a program of activities 
rich in training in fundamental skills, in the common pastimes of our day, 
in creative hobbies and arts. We found ourselves particularly drawn 
to those projects which blended the taste of the artist, the joy of work 
under the guidance of inner impulses, and the sense of achievement which 


comes from social reconstruction. 






































HOMEMAKING EDUCATION AND RURAL 
PROGRESS IN GREECE 


NELLIE DODD SPEERS 


IHEN a young Greek farm lad finishes his four years of agri- 
cultural training at the American Farm School near Salonica, 
he is impatient to put to practical use on a farm of his own 
the modern scientific methods of irrigation, crop rotation, 
fertilization, and other miracles of the good earth, which he has “learned 
by doing” at the school, where three hundred acres of once barren land 
have been turned to practical educational use. 

He aims to make his living as a farmer, a better living than his father 
who still turns a furrow with the primitive stick plough of Bible times, 
and succumbs fatalistically year after year to the scourge of malaria. 
More than that, he has been fired at the school with the ambition to 
bring about better living conditions, health, and sanitation wherever 
he settles down by enlisting the cooperation of his neighbors for the 
common welfare of the community. 

But when it comes to finding a mate to settle down with him, to keep 
the simple home he plans to build with his own hands clean and whole- 
some like the cottages at the American Farm School, and to understand 
and share ideals of social service ingrained in him by association at the 
school with the gracious family of the Director Emeritus, he is face to 
face with a problem which, characteristically enough, he brings back to 
his Alma Mater to solve. 

Girls born on Greek farms expect to marry when they grow up. There 
is nothing else for womenfolk to do, nor would any Greek lad dream of 
marrying himself until he had all his sisters wedded or provided for. 
At a tender age, little girls may be seen crocheting lace for their home- 
spun linen trousseaux. After brief years of A-B-C rural schooling, they 
join the daily procession to the fields, trudging off barefoot, spindle in 
hand, to toil long hours in the sun. Near East villages seem to be 
generally lacking in the homely household and barnyard chores asso- 
ciated in Western minds with country life. So much that goes to make 
up the color and charm of such a setting is missing, that it is little wonder 
the more imaginative of the young people long for escape to the bright 
lights of the city. 
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A few lucky daughters of the more prosperous families do get away to 
school in the town, with the result that they soon learn to look with scorn 
on everything rustic and anticipate brilliant matches with lawyers, 
doctors, or business men. Even if one of these spoiled young women 
were so far to forget herself as to look with favor upon a Farm School 
graduate, her object would be not to share his life of service to his fellow 
countrymen on the land, but to lure him away to the comparative ease 
of a job in the city. 

Those who stay in the villages, stooping over their work in the fields or 
balancing heavy water jars beside the village fountain, resign themselves 
apathetically to the hopeless drudgery of women’s lot and perpetuate 
the old wives’ superstitions and narrow prejudices of a backward civ- 
ilization. 

Neither sort of background prepares Greek country girls to share in- 
telligently the lives and social ideals of the growing numbers of modern 
rural leaders trained at the American Farm School, on whose young 
shoulders rests the hope of future economic independence in a country 
90 per cent agricultural. Despite their heroic efforts the progress of the 
community is hampered by the primitive conditions of home life. 

A one- or at most two-room mud-brick hut, usually with a dirt floor 
and tiny grimy windows high up in the wall, offers small incentive to 
good housekeeping in our sense of the phrase. Conveniences are absent. 
Water is still carried in from the village fountain. Cooking takes place 
in the open fireplace. When mealtime comes, the whole family squat 
round, dipping their black bread in the common dish in the middle of the 
floor. All save the youngest baby, who occupies the cradle, sleep on the 
dirt floor on blankets. Keeping house has been reduced to its lowest 
terms. Despite decorative touches supplied by the terra cotta water 
jar, the copper stew-pot, and perhaps a few red geraniums in white- 
washed cans on the narrow window-ledges, the general effect is bare and 
ugly and unkempt. It is a shelter, a roof over their heads, and little more. 

Irregular rows of such houses huddle close together along the narrow 
village streets deserted in the early morning by all the able-bodied men 
and women for the long day’s toil in the distant fields. At home the 
old women and babies doze, while the old men gossip in the coffee- 
houses and the pigs and goats scavenge noisily among the leavings tossed 
casually out into the gutter. Lack of sanitary facilities, sunlight, venti- 
lation, and drainage, coupled with wretched poverty, account for the 
prevalence of malnutrition and diseases, notably tuberculosis and mala- 
ria, for which charms are the accepted remedy. 
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The young American Farm School graduate, returning to such an 
environment, can do a great deal, even single-handed, to better the lot 
of his miserable neighbors. He can show them how to build roads, how 
to drain swamp-land where the. malaria-carrying mosquitoes breed, 
how to irrigate parched fields and increase crop production. But so 
long as their living quarters remain dark, squalid hovels and their 
womenfolk mere farmhands, unskilled in the arts of making the hearth 
more attractive than the village coffee-house, his attempts to improve 
living conditions and raise standards are seriously handicapped. He 
feels the need of a partner trained in Christian ideals of living and 
inspired to tackle the problems of child care, diet, family health, and 
homemaking among the village women as he is equipped to take the 
lead among the men. 

For some time the American Farm School has been sensitive to the 
growing demand that girls as well as young men be fitted for their logical 
partnership in rural community leadership. The school’s fund of ex- 
perience of over thirty years in fitting boys for a career of service on the 
village farms would be of immense value in such a project for girls. 
Like their brother students, girls enrolled would be inspired to devote 
their training upon graduation to the service of others in the community 
where they settle. Their field would be betterment of rural home con- 
ditions, paralleling the efforts of their brothers to improve the output of 
the farms; and since it will be impossible for many years to come to pro- 
vide direct training in homemaking arts for all who need and desire it, 
it will be essential to select girls capable of becoming the natural leaders 
in Christian living among their neighbors and of making their own cot- 
tages home demonstration centers for the others. 

One of the first aims to be achieved would be shorter hours of field 
work for the women of the farming community, in order that they may 
have more time and energy to devote to their homes. To this end the 
girls would be taught not only to shoulder the responsibility of home- 
making, but to take active part in their husbands’ new adventure of 
scientific farming by adding to their freshly acquired talents the care of a 
kitchen garden, a cow, pigs, and bees. From a purely economic point 
of view, a farmer’s wife could occupy her time more profitably with such 
interests close to home than with long hours of drudgery in the fields, 
where she earns at most the equivalent of thirty cents a day; while from 
the social point of view, the improvement in living conditions, health, 
and family welfare promised by a movement of the women back to their 
natural sphere of activities would mark a new era for the country. 
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Plans, as yet on paper pending the raising of funds, call for a school 
plant on the cottage system based on the typical village home equipped 
with such conveniences as are within the reach of any family once it has 
learned ingenuity in utilizing its scanty resources. Ideally, not more 
than eight girls would live in each cottage, with one or two teachers, all 
taking active part by turns in the household activities involved in feed- 
ing and caring for a family of this size. 

Practical instruction would cover not only the routine elementary 
home economics subjects of cooking, sewing, weaving, drying and pre- 
serving of foods, but also the closely related “‘barnyard”’ activities of 
dairying, gardening, poultry raising, and silk culture. 

As with the boys, the school day would be divided between such prac- 
tical work and the study of underlying theories related to household 
problems. Thus, chemistry, in the girls’ course, would draw its ex- 
amples from what happens in home laundry and cooking processes; 
bacteriology would explain some of the mysteries of diet, digestion, and 
common ailments; physics would deal with the inside workings of pumps, 
piping, and kitchen appliances and simple repairs in the home; drawing 
would be applied to plans for house interiors and decorative patterns 
for use in embroidery, tapestry weaving, and dressmaking. A real nurs- 
ery is included in the proposed plan, for demonstrating the care and 
feeding of children and affording practice in home nursing and first aid. 

All the needful elements of a well-balanced diet are available in the 
villages. Only ignorance of food values and lack of time in her home for 
proper preparation of meals, handicap the peasant woman. She has 
lamb or kid as staple meats. Spinach, dandelion greens, beans cooked 
in olive oil, are common and nutritious. Cereals, such as cracked wheat, 
rice, and corn meal supply starch. Cheese and olives appear at most 
meals. Sour milk and goats’ milk cheese, both high in food value, are 
available even to the very poor. 

Curiously enough, cows’ milk is considered fit only for pigs in most 
parts of Macedonia. It was not until the American Farm School dairy 
demonstrated sanitary standards of caring for milk that the people 
could be brought to believe it safe for human consumption. Today the 
school’s dairy supplies Salonica with its only certified milk, and grad- 
uates of the school carry the gospel of clean milk wherever they go. 
Care of the milk produced for home consumption under the new regime 
would fall naturally to the province of the women. 

Every Farm School graduate is a rudimentary plumber and mason, 
and a vast improvement in the lot of the farmer’s wife may be expected 
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with the piping of water from wells into the village houses. As in the 
case of our own pioneer homesteads in the early days of the West, how- 
ever, such conveniences wil] come gradually and only as the women 
voice a demand for them. At the school, and through schoo! graduates, 
the village women would learn of many simple and ingenious contriv- 
ances to lighten their work and save their strength. 

The school would also foster the use of the needle and the loom for 
beautifying the home. Most communities have handed down from time 
immemorial local traditional designs for weaving and embroidery. Some 
date back to the Crusades, others to Byzantine culture. The colorful 
handwork, used nowadays chiefly for holiday costumes, is ideally adapted 
for use in home decoration, and such application of homespun linens, 
raw silk, and tapestries would unquestionably be stimulated by the 
school for girls. 

Certainly there is a clear stage for such a project as a girls’ department 
at the American Farm School to fill the pressing need for enlightenment 
of women on the farms in the fundamentals of real homemaking and to 
help mitigate the primitive barrenness of present-day Greek village life. 

Already tangible results have been achieved among the menfolk in 
many scattered districts where Farm School graduates have gone to 
settle. The farmers are proving willing and eager disciples of the ar- 
dent young practical idealists who return from the school to give them 
new hope. They have caught the gleam of faith and are doing their 
best to apply the revolutionary doctrines of their young mentors to the 
soil. They are discovering that there is more to it than better crops 
for each man individually. There is a dawning concept of a richer des- 
tiny for them all collectively, if they work together to that end. 

It is this vision of the better community which must be realized and 
shared by their womenfolk if it is not to perish. Progress in the home 
must move hand in hand with science in the field. And it is natural 
and desirable that the fruits of the Farm School’s experience in fitting 
boys to lead the way should now accrue to the wives who must be fitted 
to understand and share their great adventure—the transformation of 
rural Greece. 
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ATTITUDES AND PRACTICES OF PARENTS IN 
SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN! 
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aIN 1929-31 a study was made at the Washington Child Re- 
A 

Se search Center of the attitudes and practices of parents in sex 
“ education of children in a group of fifty upper-middle class 





<—J families.2 The data were obtained by a combination of 


questionnaires and personal interviews in the homes. 

In this brief account of the study only general statements of the find- 
ings will be attempted. 

The most striking result was the unainmous expression by both 
mothers and fathers that children should receive sex education, by which 


they usually meant instruction about the processes of reproduction. In 
many cases the opinions of the parents seemed to be motivated by their 
own sex conflicts which they ascribed to a failure to get correct informa- 
tion at home when they were children. Other parents wanted to inform 
their children before they should pick up distorted suggestions from 
chance associates. To some extent, the parents recognized that chil- 
dren’s natural interest in the biological facts of sex was likely to begin at 
an early age, and most parents said they wished to meet this interest 
with exact information which should be presented in the same honest 
way that other information is presented. That is, they appreciated in 
theory at least that the secrecy, evasions, and undue emotions which 
have been attached to sex instruction created unsatisfactory attitudes. 
The opinions of the parents varied somewhat about the amount and 
kind of detailed information and about the ages of children when the 
instruction should be given. 

The second outstanding finding, and probably the most important, 
was the amazing inconsistency shown by the parents between their 
opinions, so enthusiastically and sincerely expressed, and their practices. 


! This study was made while the author held a national fellowship in parent education 
from the National Council of Parent Education. It was supervised by Dr. Mandel Sher- 
man, director of the Washington Child Research Center, Washington, D. C. 

? According to the McCormick scale for social adequacy, the families were graded as 
“somewhat super-adequate.” 
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There were exceptional cases, of course, but a study of the amount and 
kind of instruction actually given and the methods employed showed 
that in general the performance and theories bore but little relation. 
Seemingly the parents regarded the process of learning as something 
unique when applied to sex education. The simplest and most obvious 
principles of teaching and learning were violated. The instruction was 
meager, delayed, and hedged about by fears and emotions. Most of the 
parents were, in practice, more concerned about restricting the informa- 
tion than imparting it. Doubtless the inability of these intelligent, 
conscientious parents to carry out their theories was due to their own 
inhibitions which they were unable to discard and of which they were 
often unaware. 

Some of the inconsistent practices prevailing ymong the parents are: 


1. Evasion of first sex questions because ‘the child was too young to understand.” 

2. Failure to repeat instruction. 

3. Discouragement because early instruction, given but once, had been forgotten 
after a lapse of one, two, or more years. 

4. Discouragement because the information failed to astonish or surprise the child, 
even if he was very young. 

5. Insistence that only the mother or some very intimate person should explain to 
the child any of the facts of reproduction. 

6. Belief that all sex instruction should take place during complete privacy; that 
any literature for children of a sex nature should be kept apart from other books 
and handed out cautiously when the child could be alone. 

7. Fears that children would repeat the information. 

8. Fears that children would experiment. 

9. Embarrassment and confusion of parents when children made remarks referring 
to sex or elimination in the presence of other adults. 

10. Emotional reaction of parents toward use of indecent language by their 
children. 

11. Intense emotional disturbance of nearly all mothers when they discover sex 
play among their children. 

12. Refusal of parents to give more information than is specifically demanded 
by their children. 

13. Failure to give information about the father’s part in reproduction. 

14. Complete evasion of the subject of sexual intercourse at all ages. 

15. The naive belief of parents that their own children had escaped the surrepti- 
tious suggestions about sexual intercourse which most children obtain before eight 
years of age, usually by six, although such information may not be associated in their 


minds with reproduction. 

16. General belief of parents that because their children do not ask questions or 
show overt curiosity they have no thought or concern about sex matters. 

17. Failure of parents to recognize the effect of their own behavior towards all sex 
matters and situations on the general sex education of their children. 
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A few of the many incidents which were related by the parents during 
the interviews will illustrate their methods of instruction and their reac- 
tions to the sex behavior of their children: 

Mr. and Mrs. Dickie were both college graduates, conscientious and 
alert, with four young children, the eldest of whom was Leslie, age seven 
years. Mrs. Dickie was very glad to discuss sex education with the 
interviewer, for Leslie had asked her from time to time to explain to him 
where babies come from. She had postponed the explanation, saying 
that she did not have time just then. However, he had become so 
insistent that she had “made a date”’ with him for the following week, 
when she promised to tell him all about it. In the meantime she wanted 
a book to guide her. Growing Up was suggested. When interviewed 
again a month later she explained that she had had her date, and seemed 
disappointed in the results. She had given Leslie a detailed account of 
reproduction through plant life, lower and then higher animal forms, 
and finally had applied the explanation to human relationship. Her 
information throughout was confined to the female function. Mrs. 
Dickie complained that Leslie was restless during the explanation and 
by the time the human phase of the matter had been reached he seemed 
to have lost interest, as he expressed no surprise or excitement; that he 
took the explanation entirely too casually. However, at the end of the 
discussion he had asked how the baby got out of the mother’s body. She 
had not expected this question and was unprepared to answer him, so 
she told him she would explain it at the “‘next date.”’ When interviewed 
a third time, three months later, the next date had not taken place. She 
said that Leslie had forgotten all about it, for he had never referred to 
the subject again. 

Had Leslie asked a question about any other natural phenomenon, 
such as “Where do bananas come from?”’ Mrs. Dickie unhesitatingly 
would have given him a simple, direct answer, satisfying his interest to 
the very best of her knowledge. It would never have occurred to her 
to have preceded her reply with a dissertation on botany, beginning with 
the lowest forms of plant life and finally emerging with the Musa Sapi- 
entum. But to a sex question, no less simple or natural, she postponed 
the answers, set up an artificial, formal background through her arrange- 
ment of ‘“‘dates,” bored him to exhaustion by a maze of biology for which 
he had no interest at that time, and in the end refused the simple explana- 
tion which a second question required. This incident is typical of the 
bewildering, evasive methods of the parents in giving sex information 
to their children. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that Leslie, who was a bright boy socia- 
bly inclined, had not escaped the usual associates who had given him 
sex information of the ordinary kind. Perhaps some conflict about such 
information was the stimulus which had caused him to demand the 
facts from his mother. Her meager, halting, roundabout response 
could have done little else for him than confirm the taboos of which he 
was already conscious. Apparently all the intelligence and self-confi- 
dence which Mrs. Dickie customarily displayed in other matters were 
paralyzed when she was confronted with such simple sex questions as 
those asked by Leslie. Instead of recognizing the true significance of 
his continued silence following her failure to satisfy his curiosity, she 
preferred to interpret his behavior as a lack of interest. Thus she was 
relieved of the necessity of making further explanations which seemed so 
difficult to her. 

An example of the emotional reaction of mothers to sex play among 
their children is the case of Mrs. Hyatt and her son Richard, who was 
nine years of age. Richard had never received any sex information at 
home. His mother said that he had never asked her a single question 
about the source of babies. Although she had referred to the subject 
indirectly, hoping he would express some curiosity and thus give her 
an opportunity to inform him, he refused to be interested. Mrs. Hyatt 
believed, therefore, that he was still “innocent,” had no sex knowledge, 
and was devoid of sex curiosity. When Richard was about four and a 
half years old, Mrs. Hyatt explained, she had found him with a little girl 
“investigating.”” She could not find words with which to describe the 
emotional disturbance which this incident caused her. She was panic 
stricken and thought that her child was about ruined for life. She gave 
him the worst whipping she had ever given him and scolded him to a 
like degree. Never afterwards did she have any trouble with him on 
that score. 

Mrs. Hyatt complained that Richard was moody, irritable, and un- 
communicative in the home and was continually embarrassed by enuresis 
which he was unable to overcome. As he associated freely with boys of 
all sorts and ages, he could hardly have escaped the sex suggestions com- 
mon among children of his age. But, being almost over-conscientious 
and sensitive and of superior intelligence, it was likely that the whole 
subject had become a vague, disturbing factor which he had forced into 
the background of his consciousness. It is conceivable that his behavior 
difficulties were related closely to these conflicts of a sex nature which 
he could not reveal—which he would, in fact, conceal to the very last 
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ditch, especially from his mother. Her emotional treatment of him at 
the time of his first sex misdemeanor and her habitually inhibited behav- 
ior toward all sex subjects would logically lead to such results. 

The parents of this study frequently met the first use of obscene lan- 
guage with an extraordinary emotional response, even when the child 
was completely ignorant of the significance of the words. Six-year-old 
Julia was in bed for the night with her new teddy-bear in her arms. As 
her mother was turning out the light Julia clasped the toy closely and 
said to it, “O, you darling littlke ——!’’ The words she used so lovingly 
are not permitted to appear in print. The mother was aghast. She 
gave Julia a severe whipping and warned her never to use those vile words 
again. And Julia complied. Ten days later she asked her mother 
why those words were so bad, but the mother was unable to make an 
adequate explanation. Julia was always exceedingly “modest,” her 
mother explained with apparent satisfaction. She had received no infor- 
mation about sex biology, although her parents said that they wished to 
give it just as soon as she showed serious curiosity. Already she had 
asked such questions as, ‘‘Where did I come from?”’ and “‘Why do mothers 
go to the hospital to get their babies?”’ but the parents did not consider 
these serious questions. She had observed the difference between girls 
and boys and was worried if her mother was not completely covered up 
when her father appeared. She had peculiar whims, such as a violent 
loathing for fecal matter which caused distress and nausea if there 
chanced to be the slightest trace on any of her clothing. Eating eggs 
was objectionable to her because they come from the hen near the anus. 
She puzzled her parents by wishing that she did not have the “middle 
part”’ of her body. 

Julia’s case is another illustration of a child who probably had come in 
contact with situations from which she had acquired uneasy taboos which 
were worrying her. Although the treatment which she received for her 
innocent use of an obscene expression was successful in preventing a 
repetition of the language, it must, on the other hand, have intensified the 
conflicts which were disturbing her. The parents were intelligent, suc- 
cessful people, yet they seemed deaf, dumb, and blind when confronted 
by the sex problems of their only child. 

Despite the great disparity between opinions and performance, the 
study showed that most of the parents had made serious attempts to 
give sex instruction. This fact is significant. Although the attempts 
were generally feeble and the results in most cases were of doubtful value 
to the children, the fact that the attempts were made at all shows a 
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change of attitude of parents toward sex education. Sex education, like 
other forms of education, is, of course, a matter of training. This train- 
ing is certain to begin at an early age and is affected by many factors 
other than instruction about reproduction. However, biological knowl- 
edge which everyone must acquire sooner or later is an important part 
of that training. The attitudes of the parents toward giving that in- 
struction, the methods which they use, and the factual information which 
they actually give, can be taken as an index to their general sex attitudes 
and to that sex training which their children get automatically from the 
home background. 

The sex instruction which the parents of this study tried to give con- 
sisted usually of an explanation, more or less confused and inaccurate, 
that babies grew inside the bodies of their mothers. Having ‘‘disclosed”’ 
this, they seemed relieved, and thought that their job of sex instruction 
was done for several years. 

The following are some of the findings concerning the information 
which the parents attempted to give: 


1. Sixty-seven per cent of 80 children whose ages ranged from 3 to 14 years had 
been told at least once that babies grew inside the bodies of their mothers; of these, 
35 per cent had been told before 4 years of age, 44 per cent during the fifth or sixth 
year, and 20 per cent during the seventh year or later. Of the children 6 years 
old or over, 87 per cent had been given this information. The sex of the child was not 
a factor in giving this explanation. 

2. Twenty-six per cent of all the children had been told something about the fa- 
ther’s part in reproduction; of these, 81 per cent were informed after the sixth birth- 
day. Of the children 6 years of age or over, 57 per cent had been given no information 
at all, as compared with 13 per cent of this group who had not been informed of the 
mother’s part. The sex of the child appeared to be a factor in giving this information, 
for the boys were informed more frequently than the girls. 

3. In the families with children of both sexes the boys and girls were not segre- 
gated during their ordinary routine of dressing and bathing. 

4. In 38 per cent of the families it was the custom not to segregate the young chil- 
dren from adults while the latter were dressing or bathing. The girls were segregated 
from the fathers much more frequently than the boys were segregated from the 
mothers at such times. 

S. In general, it was apparent that the young boys were given more information 
at home about the female sex than about their own. 

6. Only 9 per cent of the children had been taught scientific terms exclusively for 
the genitals and elimination in preference to “cover” terms. 

7. Sixteen per cent of all the children had been told something about menstruation, 
most of them after the ninth birthday. When information was given at an earlier age 
the sex of the child was not a factor; but when deferred until the children were older 
the girls only were informed. 
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8. Puberal development of the boys was left unexplained except in two cases. 
The mothers on the whole appeared to be ignorant of this phase of sex development 

9. Most of the attempts at sex instruction were made by the mothers. Although 
the fathers did not oppose the instruction, they generally did not participate. 

10. According to the answers given in the questionnaires, the parents within the 
families agreed in their opinions about the various phases of sex education in only 50 
per cent of the cases. The differences appeared to be due to a failure to discuss the 
subject rather than to overt opposition. There seemed to be a great deal of reticence 
between parents about the discussion of sex subjects. 

11. The attitudes of the parents appeared to be related to some extent to their 
intelligence, religion, and education. The parents with the highest intelligence 
ratings and those with advanced college degrees seemed somewhat more receptive to 
modern methods of sex education than those of lower ratings and less formal education, 
and those who were conservative in their religious trends were likely to be conservative 
in their sex attitudes. There was a definite relation between the type of parent 
education received and the attitudes of the parents. Half of the families had had 
contact with the nursery school of the Center, and the other half had received 
its training through reading, child study groups, and the like. The former group 
was less conservative in both their attitudes and their performance than the lat- 
ter; also, there was greater agreement of opinions between the fathers and mothers 
of the Center families than the others. These results were probably due to the 
daily training received by the Center parents in viewing their children and their prob- 
lems objectively, to their observation of the methods employed by the Center and to 
the frequent interviews and discussions between both fathers and mothers and the 
staff of the Center. 


To conclude, this study indicates that parents of the socio-economic 
group represented believed in sex instruction for their children and 
seriously attempted to give it, but that the results of their attempts 
in most cases were probably ineffectual in so far as the children 
were concerned because of the meager, inhibited methods employed. 
Obviously, the parents themselves were in great need of sex education. 
It may be that, at the present time, the chief value in the whole project 
of sex education for children lies in the benefit that the parents may 
derive therefrom. 
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AN INTEGRATED VIEW OF THE HOMEMAKER’S 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND EDUCATION 
THEREFOR 
J. L. HYPES 
(Continued) 


B. AFTER MARRIAGE 


I. Prior to the coming of children 
a. Larger problematical life situations (partial list) 

1. Location of the home 

2. Furnishing the home 

3. Economic and social adjustments to new domestic relations 

4. Attaining competency in any phases of homemaking in which the 
homemaker is deficient, including preparation for parenthood 

5. Deciding whether the homemaker shall have other employment 

b. Things to be learned (partial list) 

1. Moral and cultural tone of the community being considered for the 
establishment of a home, convenience to husband’s work, to 
schools, banks, markets, etc. 

2. How the income may be budgeted so as to provide necessary house 
furnishings, running expenses, insurance, savings, etc. 

3. Finding and purchasing equipment for the new home 

4. Through extension or other forms of adult education making up edu- 
cational deficiencies in house furnishing, cooking, sewing, house 
management, laundrying, entertainment in the home, gynecology, 
preparation for the coming of children in the home, etc. 

5. If the homemaker is to do other work than that of housewife, discover- 
ing how economies of time and energy may be effected, what 
domestic adjustments are necessary, how made, etc. 

c. General remarks 
For the average young married homemaker this is an important period 
of transition and adjustment. Many important decisions have to be 
made, including the location of the home, its furnishings, standards of 

living that are desirable and reasonably attainable, whether or not a 

budget will be kept, what educational deficiencies the homemaker has 

and how they will be overcome, etc. The mutual personality adjust 


ments between husband and wife are also of pivotal importance, as is the 
long-term plan for the future. Much current domestic discord is charge- 
able to an inadequate disposal of the important issues of this period. As- 
suming that the homemaker and her husband have had a rich and a for- 
tunate cultural and vocational experience thus far, the adjustments to 
the new home life should not be so difficult. Many agencies, including 
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the wife’s parents, special adult educational schools, and the family 
doctor, should be called upon freely for assistance. 


II. During parenthood with children under 6 years of age 
a. Larger problematical life situations (partial list) 


b. 


€. 


1. Nurture and care of infants 

2. Education and training of infants 

3. Mutual responsibility of the parents in the support and the education 
of the children 

4. Domestic adjustments due to the appearance of children in the home 


Things to be learned (partial list) 


1. Physical needs of infants, including food, clothing, health; and attain- 
ing of proficiency in administering to these needs 

2. How to set up an adequate regimen of food, sleep, play, toilet habits, 
etc., for the child 

Child psychology, children’s literature, games, and related subjects 

of value in child development 

4. How to organize the household so as to equalize among its members 
the work involved, the expense involved, cultural and physical 
requirements involved, etc. 

5. How to provide a suitable nursery for the nurture and development of 
infant children 

6. How to provide for the recreational, health, and cultural life of each 
member of the household 


General remarks 


Parenthood is a new experience to the young homemaker, which, if 
it is to be adequately faced, requires a special training including the 
equivalence of a kindergarten or nursery school education. It also in- 
volves the attainment of mind-sets and cultural outlooks favorable to the 
bearing, nurture, and training of children. These are probably attained 
almost entirely from one’s own experience as a child, which emphasizes 
the pivotal importance of a fortunate home life to after life, and the 
limited usefulness and efficacy of the education in home economics ordi 
narily given during adulthood. An adequate parenthood—a parenthood 
that lives up measurably to its great. possibilities in determining the 
future welfare and happiness of the rising generations—requires a spe 
cialized professional training on the level of a learned profession. The 
disinclination and the lack of abilities and facilities to acquire this educa- 
tion on the part of the majority of parents is probably the cause of most 
of our current family discord and attendant evils. Many agencies may 
contribute to the education for this stage in the homemaker’s career. 
A well-cognated system of adult education is implied. 


III. During parenthood with children 6 to 12 years of age 
a. Larger problematical life situations (partial list) 


1. As under II with certain changes of emphasis 
2. Special problems 
(a) visualization of the child’s educational needs, including health, 
the command of fundamental processes, worthy home mem- 
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bership, the discipline of worth-while work, civic life, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character 
(b) making suitable food, shelter, and clothing provisions for the 
children 
(c) providing suitable social contacts for the children outside the 
home 
b. Things to be learned (partial list) 
1. As under II, with certain changes of emphasis 
2. How to organize and maintain a family council 
3. How to provide a suitable library, nursery, shop, pets, garden, and 
other developmental facilities for the children 
4. How to provide a good public school and adequate religious and 
character education 
c. General remarks 
This is the period in which children are introduced to formal educa 
tion and the social controls of agencies outside the home. The chil 
dren are old enough to participate in many activities in the home and the 
community, and because of their expanding mental abilities are capable 
of understanding a great deal about the social and the natural world 
about them. They should be given ample opportunity to learn about 
these two worlds, as far as possible, on the doing and the participation 
basis. It is important for the parents to grow educationally so as to lead 
their children in their educational undertakings and in the formation of 
good character and a pleasing personality. Consequently, parents 
should have a working command of child psychology, children’s litera 
ture and games, and related fields of interest. This makes it necessary 
for the public to provide an adequate system of adult education. 
IV. During parenthood with adolescent children, 12 to 18 years of age 
a. Larger problematical life situations (partial list) 
1. As under III, with certain changes of emphasis 
2. Special problems 
(a) getting the children through high school, normal school, or 
trade school 
(b) vocational and educational guidance, including education re 
quired for the vocation decided on 
(c) special social problems, including sex adjustments, joining social 
clubs, working out a suitable regimen of living, etc. 
b. Things to be learned (partial list) 
1. As under III, with changes of emphasis 
2. How cooperation of the home, the school, and other agencies in pro- 
ject work, vocational guidance, social activities, etc., may be 
effected 
3. How special sex education, civic education, religious and other educa- 
tion of great importance to youth may be provided 
4. How psychological weaning of youth may be effected 
5. How special cultural education, including etiquette, music, dancing, 
hobbies, may be secured 
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c. General remarks 
Normally, with the end of this age period there also comes the end of 
high school experience and the beginning of further advanced education, 
or else one’s vocation. This has been a period of rapid physical and 
mental growth, and a period of importance in the development of per- 
sonality and in the making of social adjustments. From the standpoint 
of the parents’ responsibilities, this is usually regarded as one of the most 
difficult periods. Parents, to do their task adequately, need a working 
knowledge of the psychology and the sociology of adolescence; they need 
to know something about vocational and educational guidance; they 
must equip their home adequately to supply the social and the recrea- 
tional needs of youth; and they must have a sound philosophy of life. 
This calls for continued adult education. 
V. During parenthood with adult children more than 18 years of age 
a. Larger problematical life situations (partial list) 
1. As under III with certain changes of emphasis. 
2. Special problems 
(a) helping the children through college or to get established in a 
vocation 
(b) helping the children to make a suitable social and vocational 
transition over the period of celibate voung adulthood to 
married life and a home of their own 
(c) advise and assist their children with their domestic problems 
(d) social adjustments in the middle-aged homemaker’s life due to 
the fact her own family is completed 
(e) social and vocational adjustments due to approaching old age 
b. Things to be learned (partial list) 
1. As under IV, with changes of emphasis 
2. In terms of the seven cardinal objectives of education, how to assist the 
young adults to discover their deficiencies in personality, health, 
vocation, domestic and civic virtues, and how to meet these de- 
ficiencies hopefully and constructively 
3. How to complete the psychological weaning of young adults without 
unnecessarily disturbing their personal and their domestic lives; 
how to assist them to meet life’s situations and gain a more satis- 
factory philosophy of life 
. How to assist the celibate young adults to find satisfactory mates 
5. How to assist the young adults in getting started in business and in 
their own home life 
6. After the homemaker’s children are grown and gone, how to reorganize 
her own domestic and vocational affairs 
7. Financially, philosophically, and otherwise, how to provide for old 
age and death 
c. General remarks 
The completed family is another pivotal period in the life of the home- 
maker. She is interested in assisting her celibate young adult sons and 
daughters not only to find suitable life mates, but also to complete their 
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education for vocation and family relationships—in fact to meet all 
the life situations and needs implied by the seven cardinal objectives of 
education. But the middle-aged homemaker, whose sons and daughters 
have grown up and are gone, has certain problems peculiarly her own 
which she must face with the same frankness, fortitude, patience, and 
intelligence that she has exercised in bringing up her family. At this 
period in life her major profession, child nurture and education, has come 
to an end, so she needs to reorganize somewhat her own personal and 
domestic life. If she has measurably kept abreast of the field of educa- 
tion in its various branches bearing upon her personal and domestic prob- 
lems, by this time she is a person very wise in the issues of life and the 
ways of the world. This will prepare her for a period of new personal 
achievement and valuable social service. Many women of this situation 
in life need personal and vocational guidance and additional education for 
the work that is before them. A wise system of adult education should 
provide for this service. Many a woman of this age level, after the ad- 
justments above mentioned and possibly after further education, might 
perform valuable services in the teaching of home economics, art, reli- 
gious education, or other fields of educational activity; might well serve 
as a librarian in the local library, as town clerk, as domestic relations or 
juvenile court judge; or might enter literary work, business, or any other 
socially useful activity for which her soul has longed and for which her 
interests, training, and abilities have prepared her. 


Agencies rendering educational service to homemakers. A point included 
in the original analysis but omitted here for lack of space dealt with the 
institutions or agencies in our present society which can and should 
render educational service to homemakers in connection with the things 
to be learned at the different periods and age levels. The list read: 
parents; brothers and sisters; the physical and the cultural equipment of 
the home; the public school (kindergarten), library, movie, radio, news- 
paper, etc.; the church and its subsidiary organizations; young peoples’ 
clubs; doctors, nurses, clinics; the community, the street, the playground; 
local business organizations, economic processes, etc.; travel; local and 
other units of government; public opinion; special vocational schools on 
the juvenile level; special vocational (and extension) schools on the adult 
level. For each period and age level several of these agencies were listed 
as offering appropriate service. It is obviously an important function 
of a home economics teacher to mobilize the agencies available in her 
locality that can render suitable service in the education of home nakers, 
prospective or present, with whom she has to deal. 

Difficulties in the transition from the old to the new points of view in 
education for homemaking. The homemaker’s responsibilities and educa- 
tion for them as shown in the foregoing analysis have certain philosophical 
implications which present difficulties in the transition from the older 
to the newer point of view in this field of education. 
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One is securing a readjusted use of the terms vocational, cultural, and 
other terminologies when applied to education in this field. Even before 
the newer conceptions of education for homemaking and parenthood came 
into vogue, many critical thinkers were growing skeptical of the soundness 
of the definition of vocational education as merely education for use in 
earning a living and of cultural education as education for enjoyment 
only. Granting that for certain specific situations certain knowledges, 
technics, and attitudes are more useful than others, careful thinkers are 
coming to the conclusion that the terms vocational and cultural, when 
applied to education, are at best only handy general terms. 

The same criticism perhaps may be made of such current classifications 
of educational objectives as health, the com nand of fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, the wise use of 
leisure, and ethical character. The question logically arises, can any 
one of these objectives be attained without attaining, to a degree, one or 
more of the others? Is it not probable that the so-called vocational 
education is at the same time education for enjoyment, and that education 
aimed for citizenship training also contributes to some of the other 
objectives? We have come to realize that there is unity in normal life; 
hence there may and should be unity in education, and common sense 
suggests that education aimed at a specific objective, if pursued along 
sound pedagogical lines, may have many wider secondary outcomes. 
Facts, technics, and mind-sets may be so narrowly taught and learned so 
unrelatedly, however, that one’s education would be a mere hodgepodge 
without coherence or vital meaning. On the other hand, a fact or a 
school course may be so tied up with life that it may not only achieve its 
primary aims but also many secondary aims, even the establishment of a 
philosophy of life. 

There are educational leaders, however, who, in Procrustean fashion, 
have very set notions as to what in education is “vocational,’’ what is 
“cultural,” what is “‘civic,” and the rest; and even though the complexi- 
ties of our present social order are so bewildering as to call for intellectual 
humility and scientific research, they ruthlessly and dogmatically assign 
all units of education irrevocably to one of these self-imposed, over- 
simplified categories. In so doing they do violence to the facts in the 
case and thus retard educational progress. It is probable that a more 
tenable and a more exact classification of educational objectives would 
replace such terms with others indicating the sort of life situations or use 
for which education is needed. In terms of the particular field of educa- 
tion we are now discussing there would be education for homemaking; or, 
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in a more limited application, education for child rearing; or, in a yet 
more limited application, education for story-telling to young children. 

Another difficulty is finding an easy and tenable réle for modern 
parenthood. Some thinkers profess to see no unusual difficulty in this 
role and suggest that an extended effort toward the professional educa- 
tion of parents for their task is both unnecessary and unsound. On the 
other hand, others look upon modern parenthood as freighted with great 
social responsibility that calls for a qualitative restriction to the rights of 
becoming parents and for the special professional education of those who 
wish to become parents. Whatever one’s point of view upon this sub- 
ject, it is clear that the growing complexity of modern society is making 
the réle of parenthood more difficult and less effective; and in many 
parents who hold to the old patriarchal concepts of parental authority, 
these social changes are engendering a feeling of apprehension and defeat. 

Thus present-day students of family life discern in this ancient institu- 
tion a social lag. This lag is due chiefly to the fact that the old mores 
as to the function of parents still dominate the minds of many people in 
the midst of a social order that renders these mores inefficient and in- 
operative. For example, our former mores made the man the head of 
the household, with more or less autocratic authority over the other 
members. With the rise of the new democracy in family relationships 
and with the commercialization of our standards of living, the average 
modern father is not only shorn of much of his patriarchal autocratic 
authority, but he finds himself unable to support the family according to 
current standards of living. A shift in the economic dependence of the 
children is causally related to a shift in parental authority; and if the 
wife becomes a breadwinner outside the home when the husband cannot 
find remunerative employment, she is not likely to submit meekly to the 
autocratic authority of “her lord and master.” 

In view of these facts it may seem foolish to speak of the profession 
of parenthood, thereby implying that parents should secure certain 
professional education for their task before establishing a home, then 
follow progressively a systematic line of education after the home is once 
established. This idea may seem yet more absurd when we recall that 
many parents are illiterate, or at least fairly uneducated, while others 
have no overpowering intellectual urges to understand better their family 
relationships and responsibilities. While the impracticability of these 
newer concepts of the rdle of parenthood may be taken for granted in the 
case of many parents under present conditions, it may yet be urged with 
force that the great instability of our modern homes and the pronounced 
degree of domestic discord in our nation call for special educational treat- 
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ment. Our mores have changed with regard to the professional educa- 
tion of teachers, doctors, lawyers, and engineers; then why should they 
not change for parents? Our contention is that social welfare demands 
a new outlook upon parenthood and education therefor, even if all 
parents are not willing at present to face reality and assume their new 
professional rdle. 

Another difficulty in the orientation of our thinking to the newer con- 
ceptions of education for homemaking is the fact that we do not have an 
adequate system of adult education which provides progressively suit- 
able units of education for the various critical problems of parenthood. 
Heretofore, we have thought of education almost wholly in terms of 
children, youth, and a limited number of adults who could go to college 
and the professional schools, while adults struggling with problems of 
the family and business too often have been ‘‘forgotten men.”’ Of course, 
magazines and newspapers, the radio, and a number of other quasi- 
educational agencies have been assisting in adult education of a sort; 
we have provided special schools in Americanization work, and we have 
promoted education for certain classes of adults through the extension 
division of our land-grant colleges. But after due allowance has been 
made for all these, our efforts seem relatively insignificant. We certainly 
have nothing that measurably takes the place of the folk high schools of 
Denmark, nor do we have any other well-rounded system of adult educa- 
tion reaching down intimately and constructively into the problems of 
private life, domestic relationships, cultural outlook, and business per- 
plexity. We need a system of adult education as well organized and 
wide-flung as our present public school system. As related to the home, 
it would probably pay large dividends in personal achievement, domestic 
happiness, and social welfare. 

Summary. The topical outline presented on preceding pages is an 
attempt, in terms of some of the newer conceptions of education in 
homemaking, to present an integrated visualization of the major learn- 
ing situations of a domestic nature met by the average woman, both prior 
to and subsequent to her marriage. In fact, it is an attempt to give a 
well-rounded though incomplete portrayal of the educational needs of 
the homemaker in the complete domestic life cycle. 

In proposing this analysis no attempt has been made to separate the 
“vocational” from the “cultural” in the homemaker’s education, but 
rather to see how education may make her life as a homemaker more 
effective and happy. In other words, we have conceived of her educa- 
tion as an integrated education for the abundant life in the homemaker’s 
situation. With almost as much force it applies to the husband and 
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father as to the wife and mother, though for the sake of convenience we 
have not singled him out for special consideration. 

In conclusion, some of the larger assumptions from this analysis are: 

1. The newer developments in society and the home call for a responsi- 
ble, professionally-minded, and professionally-prepared parenthood. No 
agency can successfully replace or supply the social need for parents with 
such preparation. 

2. Parental education really begins with infancy and should continue 
until the responsibilities of parenthood are normally passed on to others. 
This assumes that health, candor, optimism, industry, the ability to face 
reality, a favorable attitude toward child life and homemaking, and a 
number of other virtues necessary for good personality and adequate 
parenthood, are inculcated in infancy and childhood; in other words, 
that they are the results of a fortunate home life quite as much as of 
formal schooling in later years. In fact, in the absence of a fortunate 
home life, it is a serious question whether the school alone can go very 
far toward the development of these qualities; for if this sort of training 
is not a part of early home life it is probable that, like Banquo’s. ghost, 
more or less serious inadequacies in social adjustment will turn up at 
most critical moments in adult years. Therefore, much of that which 
is aimed as vocational education in homemaking may best be attained 
through education on the play level in good child life experiences. 

3. All the important periods of parental experience call for appropriate 
units of education that should be supplied progressively, as the needs 
arise, by a well-organized system of adult education. A corollary to this 
is that the public should provide the facilities for such education. 

4. There have been in use many educational terminologies whose cor- 
rect significance suggests meanings of questionable value. It is suggested 
here that terms like the seven cardinal objectives of education, voca- 
tional, cultural, etc., really signify but different aspects of the same thing, 
namely, education for a balanced growth in personality and the ability 
to meet life situations successfully. Since life situations differ because 
of age, sex, occupational, and other factors, the matter and the method 
of education should vary accordingly; but it seems illogical to assume 
that one so-called cardinal objective of education can be attained inde- 
pendently of all the others. An attempt to gain one to the exclusion of 
the others is not only futile but pedagogically and administratively 
unwise. 

5. Many agencies besides the public schools contribute a great deal 
to the vocational education of the parent and homemaker. Their con- 
tributions should be recognized and developed. 












































HOME ECONOMICS IN AN INTEGRATED SCHOOL 
PROGRAM! 


NORMA A. ALBRIGHT 


with what school life as a whole means in the development of 
children rather than in the work of any particular field or 
a subject. It necessarily follows that some understanding of 
the underlying philosophy, the origin and development of the work dur- 
ing the first year, will aid in seeing the relationship of our special interest. 
The following is quoted from a report of a general committee: 





There are two general criticisms of the progressive school. Without a way out 
we would find ourselves in a precarious situation. One criticism is that in an attempt 
to follow the natural interests of children they have been allowed to spend much 
time on projects which are interesting enough in themselves, which satisfy a desire 
to create but lead to no end other than immediate happiness. For example, a girl 
has been allowed to make a dress or work in the food laboratory, in themselves at- 
tractive activities but without any attempt to develop the social implications in 
either situation. A second error has occurred when the school has attempted to 
relate the child to present social issues. These have been so often the issues of 
adults that it was necessary to present them through description and so far separated 
from the child’s present life that he might develop a life of reality far separated from 
social life and again be less interested in others than if left uneducated. 

The University School has attempted a way out between these extremes. The 
pupil is introduced to school as a place wherein he lives with a group of people con- 
cerned with certain duties. The choice of a group project is limited to one which leads 
the pupils into interests beyond their immediate experiences. During the past few 
months the seventh grade has been occupied with establishing and arranging the 
apartment which is part of the home economics department. The work or project 
has in addition developed certain social adjustments (such as division of labor, recog- 
nition of varying abilities) common to any considerable number of people working 
together toward a common end and has forced the pupils to a study of conditions 
outside their immediate home. In selecting and constructing some materials for 
the house children were compelled to consider the shops of this city. Problems of 
communication, public welfare, educational institutions, and transportation arose. 
As a result the class is now concerned with a study of the entire city and state in 
which they live so that it will be better understood in relation to the entire world. 





1 Presented before the home economics section of the Ohio State Educational Con- 
ference, April 7, 1933. 
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This seventh grade project was not merely the concern of the home 
economics department, nor was it guided by a single teacher or by each 
teacher separately in turn. It formed the core of the curriculum in which 
a group of teachers each representing some sj <cialized sensitivity to 
educational values cooperated in the guidance of the group. Because 
the activity centered in the school home or apartment, the teacher of 
home economics had a very responsible part in the developing activities. 
Because the home is a significant base from which social institutions, 
groups, and ways of living can be studied, the social science instructor 
was responsible for making full use of the leads provided by the first- 
hand experiences relative to homes. Because the whole process of group 
interaction, finding and sharing information, recording and reporting 
experiences, was so fraught with a rich and natural use of language the 
teacher of English contributed leadership which concerned itself with 
the varied uses of language implicit in the activity. Similarly the fine 
and industrial arts instructors came in, sharing the particular aspects of 
guidance in which their expertness and sensitivity could stimulate and 
contribute to the general undertaking. 

It was no doubt because of the diversity of staff qualifications that the 
tangible outcomes of group living and learning were so interestingly 
diverse and significant. Among them was a well organized house- 
warming in which the children took full responsibility for invitations, 
arrangements, food preparation, service, and entertainment of one 
hundred and fifty adults. This also included an artistically bound book 
beautifully illustrated with original linoleum block pictures and designs 
and a hand-lettered account of the whole project. This book, which 
practically every member of the class helped to produce, was entitled 
“How We Made Our House a Home,” and consisted of seventy-five 
pages rich in home economics content, clearly and interestingly stated 
in good English. 

Through the core curriculum just suggested there are certain essential 
functions of group living which are experienced first hand by the seventh 
and eighth grades. The following are those which came successively 
into the consciousness of the group as the unit of work previously re- 
ferred to progressed. 


1. Development of leadership. 

2. Division of labor. (That pupils may experience need for division of labor, 
the group should begin work as a unit.) 

3. Inter-dependence, resulting in a recognition of differing abilities. 

. Consumption of food and other materials. 


a= 
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Selection and purchasing of goods. This should develop an understanding 
of values based on: 
a. Number or quantity evaluation 
b. Scientific evaluation 
6. The keeping of records: 
a. In manuscript 
b. In numbers (bookkeeping) 
c. In art forms 
7. Speech. (Speech is always a function of group living, but does not tend to 
come into consciousness of children at the junior high school level unless 
special needs direct attention toward it. The teacher element is prob- 
ably especially evident here.) 

8. Recreation, to be achieved as a part of the program of group living. This 
means that music, for example, will be introduced because pupils are 
weary of the labors of the morning, or find them unsatisfactory, and 
want to refresh themselves by singing or listening to music. Certain 
physical exercise, habits of cleanliness, and such matters will also be- 
come a part of the regular morning activity. Types of recreation thus 
open to students will be: 

a. Games and definite exercise 
b. Rest 
c. Reading, individual and group 
d. Painting, drawing, and indulging in other forms of art 
e. Music 
f. Creative writing 
9. Preparation of materials, calling for work in: 
a. Science laboratory 
b. Arts or shop 
c. Home economics laboratories 

10. Industry, including actual production of foods and clothing and articles for 
the home. 

11. Distribution, including a study of transportation. (Work here may be 
begun through a study of sources of materials in actual use.) 

12. Control, beginning with the group itself and including a study of govern- 
ment, questions of public health, and activities for public health and 
welfare. 

13. Paying for materials and service. 

14. Health, of individual and of class, with its relation to public health and 
its protection. 

15. Understanding one’s world. 

16. Reconstructing aims, for both individual and the group. 


All of these social functions may be considered as existing to some 
degree in the simplest group living, but those brought to consciousness 
first will be presented in the seventh grade. In the eighth grade will 
come an expanding interpretation of these plus initial study of less press- 
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ing functions. In consequence, certain functions (such as the keeping 
of records) may be taught continuously while others (such as transpor- 
tation) may be studied incidentally at first and intensively later in the 
course (eighth grade). 

These functions are recognized as basic beyond the eighth grade, but 
since it appears necessary to extend horizons further, the integrated 
core curriculum plan is abandoned. It becomes necessary to take the 
pupils out of the present, and immediate correlation of materials is 
impossible. Integration of the various areas is more difficult, but these 
basic functions are recognized as basic in presentation of material. The 
course of study throughout the six years from seventh through the twelfth 
is directed by: 

1. Life interests and needs of the children at the particular moment. 

2. The social issues of the moment, pressing as they do upon the children and 
in part producing the foregoing interests and needs. 

3. The peculiar characteristics of the individual teachers, who see the educa 
tional implications in the activities and problems of the children. 


If the foregoing statements are true, the curriculum of our school is a 
suitable curriculum for another school only when the three factors named 
are present. In similar communities the first two factors are probably so 
similar that the average for two schools may be approximately the same. 
It is doubtful, however, whether as close relation will hold between two 
faculties. Possibly if the faculty personnel were recognized as a legiti- 

1ate factor in the construction of a curriculum much of the unreality 
in many classrooms would be eliminated. In most situations, however, 
it is probably true that the teacher group is looked upon as a more or 
less efficient device for conveying a curriculum to a class, and not as a 
part of that curriculum. It is, of course, true in many schools that the 
class itself as a factor in the curriculum is also neglected; but even where 
pupil needs are recognized, the faculty is usually considered an outside 
element. 

Some may be wondering just what part home economics plays in the 
foregoing plan. The experience of the first year indicates that our posi- 
tion can be made more secure in education today than ever: before if we 
ourselves are sensitive to the social implications in our field. During the 
seventh and eighth years, where the functions already mentioned are 
first brought into consciousness and the pupil is concerned more with 
the present, we seem to make our greatest contribution to the develop- 
ment of the child. Problems of home and family life can be made more 
meaningful, and through an understanding of his immediate problems 
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new horizons appear around him provided the instructor is sensitive to 
these and opens the way. In later years beyond the core curriculum, 
but where the same functions remain basic, I choose to think of home 
economics work as immediate leisure and recreational activity. Those 
of us who have seen the development of personalities and the satisfactions 
through creative work whether in clay, wood, cloth, or food, realize that 
in addition have come many new truths and meanings. A knowledge of 
foods and a desire to select the best foods as an aid to health and ability 
to select clothing would indicate a need for teaching both esthetics and 
economics. 

We at the University School believe that the child must for his own 
wholesome growth have a continuous and increasing responsibility for 
planning the use of at least a part of his time. Consequently, we have 
had what we call “free choice” activities from which the child selects and 
makes a portion of his own program. He chooses such activities as 
science experiments, work with the slide-rule, surveying, work with a 
book or a writing club, group discussions, illustrating, costuming, stage 
craft, etching, boat-making, cooking, puppetry, choral verse speaking, 
photography, book-making, library work, boxing, wrestling, or archery. 
The activities are selected for six-week periods but the child may con- 
tinue longer if it seems profitable. These opportunities, offered on Wed- 
nesdays, bear no direct relationship to the units of work or the core cur- 
riculum, but are supplementary in that they provide enlargement and 
individual interests and exploratory opportunities and special challenge 
to children of unusual ability. In our opinion they are quite as impor- 
tant a part of the child’s progress as his regular program. 

In the home economics free choice activities the students have out- 
lined their own work. In the costume shop girls from seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades have presented and solved their own individual 
problems. Some of these problems arose from class work and were 
definitely a carry-over, while others were motivated outside the class- 
room and by students not enrolled in regular classes. Sections known as 
experimental cookery are open to boys and girls. The boys were 
interested and expressed a desire to make things. I have found that 
after several weeks of experimentation these boys are awakened to food 
needs and problems in food selection and have interest which I feel 
could never have been attained had we reversed the order of work. The 
girls used this opportunity to develop skill in meal planning, selection, 
and preparation. 

Another problem which might be of interest is that of grades. We do 
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not keep records in form of grades but rather in the form of detailed ac- 
counts of pupils’ progress. Such objective data as can be filed and the 
appraisal by the teacher of the pupil’s attitudes and understanding of 
subject matter constitute his report. The summary of a pupil’s prog- 
ress is sent out in form of a letter to parents, giving a complete picture of 
the child’s life in school, and bringing together the opinions of all his 
teachers regarding his abilities and attitudes. 

The real test of any educational philosophy requires participation and 
living in the situation where that philosophy supposedly is being carried 
out. Most visitors can only spend a short time in one area and do not 
have the opportunity to see their special field of interest in relation to 
the whole situation. This may be true of home economics, but the 
account here given shows the place of home economics in the University 


School. 


















































SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


38>? ECONOMICS IN A VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
PROJECT. For a number of years the teachers in the retail training 
department of the Girls’ Vocational School in Minneapolis have been 
to great pains to cultivate in their pupils the idea that economic goods 
are secured by workers through an exchange of services. Among the 
girls there has been a considerable amount of part-time employment, 
and problems fresh from the work experience of these girls have been 
selected to illustrate and reinforce this simple economic axiom of the 
commercial life for which they were in training. 

Last year the demands upon public relief for clothing and shoes 
mounted steeply. Early in the year one girl came asking for clothes 
at the same time that she was carrying a small charge account in the 
school store. The account she settled presently by cash. It seemed 
impossible to discuss the situation with her without making her feel 
that she was not a free agent. To write an order for clothes was not 
enough if the girl was to develop self-respect and a sense of responsibility. 
We, therefore, undertook an enterprise through which all the girls might 
get the necessary help and at the same time make a fairly equivalent 
contribution in service. 

The plan was to use partially worn garments contributed by the six 
teachers in the department as working capital, and to have the girls 
mend or remodel these into usable condition. Each girl was to be 
credited with an amount equivalent to the value of the time she put on 
the work, and she might take from the renovated stock articles up to 
this same value. 

The teachers contributed everything they could spare. The girls 
decided to value their time at the flat rate of 16 cents an hour, the mini- 
mum wage allowed by the state law. The renovated garments were 
priced at what seemed to them a reasonable figure. In the beginning 
sixteen girls worked for eighty minutes a day each. 

Matters moved along smoothly enough for a time. The first real 
surprise came when the girls discovered that their business was actually 
bankrupt. They had priced their merchandise so low in proportion 
to even their minimum wage that when the reckoning came, they had 
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approximately $2.35 worth of stock on hand while their liabilities in 
outstanding wages amounted to $30. This situation forced a reconsid 
eration of their problems and an entire reorganization. They began by 
electing a manager, a secretary, a treasurer, two “pricers,”” two com- 
bined stock and sales people, and a bookkeeper. During the discussion 
the guild type of organization was brought up; the levels of skill indi 
cated by the terms novice, apprentice, journeyman, and master were 
defined; and the advisability of setting wages on the basis of different 
skill levels was discussed. Because the piece-work plan eliminated so 
many difficulties, it was recommended by a special committee and 
finally adopted by the group. 

Another development was the organization of two committees or 
departments. One is called the darning committee and the other the 
lingerie committee. The work of the first, as the name suggests, is to 
darn or latch stockings. The cash one girl earned in this way almost 
furnished her with car fare. The two members of the lingerie committee, 
Dorothy and Irene, with the help of Mrs. Kirby, the practical arts 
teacher, devised a way to make brassieres by faggoting together waste 
scraps of silk. They both liked their first garments so well that they 
decided to keep them. Then Irene made two more which she sold to 
the teachers for 75 cents each, while Dorothy sold her second one to the 
practical arts teacher, who gave it to the Home Demonstration Center 
maintained by the state home economics extension workers to be used 
as one of the exhibits of a remodeling project. 

After a few weeks the teachers decided to ask the College Club to co 
operate in furnishing materials, and arrangements were made to have 
the girls give a demonstration of their work before the education division 
of the club. The girls who took part modeled the garment they had 
repaired, and each gave a little talk to explain the process. ‘The rest 
of the program consisted of a demonstration of their work in the rhythms 
class. The response to the appeal for clothes was generous, and plans 
were made for regular collections at the club house. 

Attempts to evaluate the procedure lead to sober thought about what 
are the important problems for a vocational school group made up al- 
most uniformly of pupils from underprivileged families—problems par- 
ticularly insistent when there is little prospect for employment either 
in the occupation for which they are trained or in any other. 

Quite aside from any ameliorative purposes or results, the teachers 
found that the project is a great help in diagnosing special abilities and 
disabilities and also in bringing out the educational and personal prob- 
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lems of the members. For example, Elaine, though eighteen years old, 
usually behaves as if she were about six years younger; all of her regular 
school work has been weak in quality, often late or forgotten altogether. 
In this class, however, she showed real ability with her needle and 
appeared more efficient and mature because she could teach other girls 
to make nice stitches. And Gretchen, who is generally boisterous and 
noisy, was interested and so busy fixing over her clothes that she had no 
time or inclination to disturb others. 

One inevitable conclusion was that there should be a parallel course 
in elementary economics. Indeed, the whole venture may be regarded 
as a laboratory situation for the examination of economic principles. 
Problems of wages, marketable skills, selling, advertising, capital, 
interest, rent, and social control in relation to the whole process of 
production and distribution—these elements of the popular vocabulary 
are more understandable in a situation closely related to life and its 
conditions outside of school. To develop an attitude favorable to the 
enforcement of and obedience to the laws and regulations enacted for 
the protection of workers would be clear gain in this period of demoraliza- 
tion. Whether any enterprise conducted under the limitations of school 
routine and with the school set-up of attitudes as well as physical equip- 
ment, can delay the pauperization of spirit, remains a question—but one 
well worth working upon for several years if need be.—Cora C. 
ALDERTON. 


rd 
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>>> ELECTRICITY AND THE FAMILY BUDGET. When after 
the World War the writer returned to the office which he had left a year 
and a half earlier he discovered that the electric current bills had jumped 
up out of all reason. The office manager imperturbably stated that this 
was due to the large volume of work and the overtime put in by the office 
force. Unconvinced, the writer sat out one night at his desk and dis- 
covered that when the women who cleaned the office suite came to work 
toward midnight they customarily turned on all the lights throughout 
the suite and left them burning til] the round of work was completed 
just before dawn. By merely instructing the woman in charge to have 
the lights turned on in a room only at the time they were working in it, 
some $300 per year was clipped from the electric light bill. 

This experience led him to make a study of the electric current con- 
sumed in his own home. The electric bills available at the time were 
gone over, and a chart was started on which was plotted to a suitable 
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vertical scale on lines representing each month the kilowatt hours shown 
on the bill. Kilowatt hours were used rather than the amount of the 
bill because rates were fluctuating and could not be affected by anything 
the householder could do. Quantity used was all that was under his 
control. The record showed 160 kilowatt hours of current for December, 
January, and February of 1918-19, as compared with only 91 for the 
same months of the preceding winter, indicating the same kind of a war 
increase in the home as in the office. Each month thereafter as the new 
electric current bill was received the consumption was recorded on the 
chart, and thus a graphic history was compiled which has been kept up 
to the present time. The whole chart, with its seasonal variations, is 
too large to reproduce here, but the following figures of the annual con- 
sumption will briefly tell the story of how electricity gradually invaded 
the home. 


Year K.W.il Year K.W.H Year K.W.H 
1918 282 1923 594 1928 578 
1919 399 1924 447 1929 844 
1920 346 1925 527 1930 913 
1921 377 1926 667 1931 1108 
1922 444 1927 585 1932 1218 


Scanning this table, it will be noted that current used in 1920 dropped 
off considerably from the previous year. This happens to be the year 
after the study mentioned in the opening paragraph of this article, and 
undoubtedly at this time a closer watch was kept of the unnecessary 
burning of lights. 

In 1923 the consumption was out of line with the years before and 
after. This was due to two causes. The head of the family, who was 
primarily interested in watching current use, was away from home on 
business for a considerable period and during another period there was 
an elderly person in the household demanding the use of an electric 
sun-bowl on chilly days when the furnace was not in operation. During 
portions of 1925 and 1926 the sun-bowl was again in use by an elderly 
visitor. During the winter of 1927—28 a room in the home was occupied 
by a young fellow who used the lights to late hours for reading 
and studying. 

During these years the array of electrical equipment had been increas- 
ing so that in addition to the lights there were a washing machine and an 
iron for the laundry, a vacuum cleaner for the rugs, a transformer to 
ring the door bells and announce company, a coffee percolator, a batter 
mixer, and a waffle iron to serve the company, a radio to entertain them, 
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a fan to keep them cool, and electric clocks to tell them when to go. 
Then there was an electric soldering iron for use in tinkering. 

A real bump came when in the fall of 1929, on the wave of prosperity, 
an oil burning furnace was installed which depended on an electric motor 
for its operation. The ice man, however, was still making his customary 
trips during warm weather, and his step was a reminder that the home 
was not completely modern; so finally, in spite of the pending doom of 
the depression, the spring of 1931 saw the installation of an electric 
refrigerator. ‘This launched the home toward the peak of consumption 
in 1932 at a rate of 4.32 times that of 1918. 

The increased cost of this current is not the only effect on the family 
budget. There are in addition the depreciation, interest, and cost of 
repairs for the various pieces of equipment, which in total probably 
amount to more than the current cost. Most of the equipment eases 
the labor in the home, but the cost involved becomes an extra load on 
the breadwinner.—C. E. PAtcu. 


fal 
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&38)>>NOTES ON CHINESE DIETS. Despite the fact that the 
Cantonese do not use any milk or milk products, the diet of these 
Chinese people is adequate in calcium, protein, and calories, according 
to Pik Wan Hoh, a graduate student in home economics at Oregon State 
College, whose home is Canton, China. At a recent quarterly meeting 
of the Oregon State Nutrition Council Miss Hoh discussed in detail the 
eating habits and customs of Chinese among the better classes of city 
people as she has known them in Southern China. She explained that 
these Chinese people eat everything that tastes and looks good, such as 
butterfly wings, rose petals, and shark’s fins, and that they have a great 
many varieties of food in their diet even though they do not use milk or 
milk products. Soy beans, boiled or baked, and soy-bean sprouts or 
soy-bean curd are used extensively and are quite inexpensive. 

In discussing the lack of milk and milk products in the Chinese diet 
an interesting custom was related. It is considered a great honor to 
present to a pregnant woman a pair of pig’s feet. These are chopped 
fine, covered with rice vinegar (made by fermenting rice), stewed ten 
to twelve hours, and sealed in jars. Each mother hopes to have at 
least twelve pairs of pig’s feet prepared and set away before the baby 
arrives. After the baby comes these pig’s feet are served to the lactating 
mother four or five times a day. As was reported on page 728 of the 
October JOURNAL, Miss Hoh has done experimental work on the yield 
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of calcium from such a meat dish and has found that a similar prepara 
tion made from spare ribs cooked in a rice-vinegar solution according to 
the Chinese method contains an unusually large amount of calcium. 
An individual serving of this meat and bone dish of “‘sweet-sour spare 
ribs” exceeds Sherman’s minimum requirement of 0.45 gm. of calcium 
per man per day and approaches his proposed standard allowance of 
0.68 gm. It is possible that this peculiar method of cookery used ex 
tensively by the Chinese may be of particular value in providing ade 
quate amounts of calcium. 

Another speaker at the Oregon State Nutrition Council meeting was 
Marian Prang, a Chinese student nurse whose home is in Hawaii. Miss 
Prang explained how the eating customs of the Chinese who live in 
Hawaii are adopted irom many races of people living there. From the 
Chinese they have adopted the use of rice, from the Japanese the use of 
meats, and from the English desserts and vegetables. They, too, use 
practically no milk or milk products.—-FRANCES CLINTON. 

¢ 

3@>>+PENNY WISE? Thrift is the keynote of the day. It implies, 
rather more than economy, wise expenditure. It means not “careful 
spending today” so much as “careful spending today with an eye to 
tomorrow.” Small wonder that after years of lavish living the sudden 
need to retrench should give rise to numberless mistaken economies. 
The future results of such so-called economies are lost to view in the 
glow of satisfaction over pennies saved today. This “penny wise pound 
foolish” economy is clearly exemplified in the field of health work. 

In the recent period of budget slashing and financial curtailment, the 
necessity for complete health programs, from a preventive point of view, 
has been widely questioned. Such health programs seemed to be 
thought of as a kind of luxury to be eliminated until such time as we 
again have enough of this world’s goods to pamper the desire to give 
every mortal freedom from disease. The arguments against such erro- 
neous thinking have been so earnestly and effectively intoned that it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. However, although rash reductions 
of financial support have been avoided, it is still true that as a nation 
we are not wisely administering health problems with an eye to future 
saving. ‘This is particularly true in regard to tuberculosis. 

The menace of tuberculosis has been greatly reduced in the last three 
decades. When the National Tuberculosis Association was organized 
in 1904 the death rate was 201 per 100,000 population. The death rate 
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in 1932 was 65 per 100,000. This decrease in itself is sufficient proof of 
the value of preventive work in this field. Although the decrease has 
been gratifyingly steady and rapid, the situation prevailing in regard 
to tuberculosis is not yet to be dismissed as entirely satisfactory. On 
the contrary, there is much still to be done to stamp out this Foe of 
Youth. Over 60 per cent of the tuberculosis deaths occur among those 
between 15 and 45 years of age, the normal ages of greatest activity and 
economic value. 

In 1931 there were 84,000 deaths from tuberculosis in the United 
States. Allowing eight active cases for each death, it is estimated that 
there were at least 600,000 cases of tuberculosis. One-fifth of this 
number, approximately 120,000, received treatment in sanatoria and 
hospitals at an estimated cost of $60,000,000 for one year. Four-fifths 
of the total number, or about 480,000, did not receive institutional care. 
Each of the latter group, estimates indicate, spent an average of $500 
for medical advice and care during the year, totalling $240,000,000 for 
non-institutional care. Altogether, therefore, an aggregate of $300,000- 
000 was spent in this country in one year for the treatment and care 
of the tuberculous. This was a needless outlay, representing a per 
capita cost of $2.42. The necessity for such an expenditure was entirely 
preventable. 

For a tenth of the sum expended for treatment the program of tuber- 
culosis prevention could be made many times more adequate. In just 
the proportion that preventive measures are stressed will the tubercu- 
losis death rate be diminished, the number of active cases reduced, the 
length of illness shortened, and the productive and economic loss to the 
country minimized. If, during the annual Christmas seal sale con- 
ducted throughout the United States by the 2,084 tuberculosis asso- 
ciations, every individual 25 years of age and over bought only 50 cents 
worth of Christmas seals, there would be available $30,000,000 for 
tuberculosis prevention. This sum, which represents a per capita cost 
of 24 cents, would permit a more thorough and complete program than 
is now possible. It requires little mathematical training to appreciate 
the difference between a per capita cost of $0.24 for prevention as against 
the totally unnecessary per capita cost of $2.42 for treatment. 

Is it wise to continue our “penny wise pound foolish” economy, ig- 
noring the preventable waste of tomorrow? Or is it better to spend 
wisely today that tomorrow may emerge a proof of today’s thrift?— 
Marie C. JANN. 
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&>3©>>THE PENNSYLVANIA LAUNDRY CERTIFICATION 
PLAN. The Pennsylvania Laundry certification plan has just con- 
cluded its second year of active operation, with approximately fifty 
laundries in the state entitled to display the insignia awarded by the 
certification committee of the Pennsylvania Laundryowners’ Association. 
It is the second such plan to be adopted in the country, the one in New 
Jersey having been in operation for eight years. 

The Pennsylvania plan has its foundation in two research fellowships 
at the Pennsylvania State College established for the purpose of (1) finding 
out the best way to wash fabrics in a power laundry so as to remove the 
maximum soil with the minimum change in the initial strength and color 
of textile fabrics; and (2) studying methods of measuring laundry effi- 
ciency. 

In pursuance of this aim a long-time program of research is under way, 
in which all variables in the commercial laundry wash-room procedure 
are being investigated one atatime. To carry on this work, two research 
laboratories have been equipped in the Textile Chemistry Building, 
one with regular power plant machinery and the other with a spectro- 
photometer and other precision instruments needed to measure soil re- 
moval, color fading, graying of white fabrics, strength changes, and sim- 
ilar factors. 

The certification of a laundry is passed upon by a Commission of 
Pennsylvania Laundryowners elected by the members of the Pennsyl- 
vania Laundryowners’ Association. The issuance of certification is 
based on inspection of the plant by a chemist and the examination of 
test bundles run through the plants with the regular customers’ work. 
To obtain the certificate a plant must attain a certain average rating on 
both of these, and to continue to hold it must maintain these ratings both 
on frequent inspections and on quarterly test bundles. 

The plant inspection includes a detailed examination of equipment to 
see that there is nothing in the plant which is out of order or in any way 
likely to damage a customer’s fabrics; a survey of cleanliness and sanitary 
conditions; and a chemical analysis of all solutions used in the washing 


process. 
A test bundle consists of three parts, each to be washed fifty times, 
one with the regular run of customers’ white work, one with the light 
colored work, and the third with woolens and silks. Each of the three 
parts includes a piece with a standard breaking strength, one with standard 
soiling, and a standard white piece. The portion of the test bundle to 
be washed with the colored work also contains a standard dyed piece. 
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The chemist in charge of the test bundle work is actually in each plant 
when part of the test bundle isrun. To make sure that each part is washed 
the correct number of times, a series of special ink spots is placed on 
one part of each piece, one spot to be cut off and returned to the laboratory 
after each washing. A reassembly of the spots at the laboratory serves 
to show whether directions were followed in handling the test pieces. 
The certified plant must not only make a certain average on the vari- 
ous points on which it is graded, but it also may not fall below certain 
minima on various parts of its test-bundle rating. For example, if a 
breaking strength loss of more than 25 per cent during fifty washings 
occurs in a plant, the latter will not obtain certification regardless of its 
average rating. In the majority of the certified laundries in Pennsyl- 
vania the losses in breaking strength now range between 5 to 15 per cent 
during fifty washings. If a laundry falls below the standards at any 
quarterly test, it loses certification PAULINE BEERY MACK. 


Conte 


>>> ADAPTING A COLLEGE COURSE TO RACIAL AND COM- 
MUNITY NEEDS. New Orleans, Louisiana, has the highest death 
rate of any community in the United States. The mortality is highest 
among infants and people of or approaching middle life and also is higher 
for Negroes than for white people. The highest frequency in causation 
is from nutritional diseases. 

These facts were held in mind in developing the home economics work 
at Straight College, a school conducted for colored youth in New Orleans 
by the American Missionary Association of New York City. While the 
school itself is over sixty years old, the home economics department is 
a new project. In its incipiency it had .to overcome the old Southern 
tradition against “a lady’”’ working with her hands, as well as the more 
recent prejudice against “industrializing’’ Negro education. In addition 
it faced the task of converting an academically minded administration 
with limited means to a program leading to a baccalaureate degree in 
home economics. Fortunately the department has been able to prove 
its worth. During the six years in which it has been recognized as of 
college rank every student who has finished with home economics as her 
major has been placed the same year she was graduated. We are grate- 
ful for the splendid cooperation of Miss Clyde Mobley, state supervisor 
of home economics for Louisiana. 

Five courses in nutrition and metabolism are now offered, and in addi- 
tion there is a special course of two college quarters for training teachers 
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for which all other courses are prerequisite. Anticipating the needs of 
the rural communities where most of them will teach, the girls have 
built and furnished a model one-room house for experiments in achieving 
the maximum of privacy, utility, beauty, and sanitation under conditions 
incident to family life in one room. For it they have built a nursery ice 
box, a fireless cooker, a medicine cabinet, a model bed, and several large 
screens for privacy. The furnishing has in turn led to such thrift prac- 
tices as making rugs and bed quilts from discarded rags and filling the 
mattress with moss gathered from trees and retted with lye from wood 
ashes. 

For the last four years we have offered a course of one quarter open to 
collegemen. The program is made very flexible and great pains are taken 
to make it fit the greatest possible number of individual needs. In gen- 
era] the course includes basal metabolism, the classification of foods 
according to both function and chemical composition, and the selection 
and balancing of a dietary to meet the students’ own needs. The men 
usually cook and serve four well-balanced meals. Dining room and table 
etiquette without any frills—just the ordinary rules of good taste and 
accepted usage—are studied. Attention is also called to the commoner 
nutritional diseases and their relation to deficiencies of vitamins and 
mineral salts in the diet. Since the time is so short a very copious bibli- 


ography is given. 

Besides the work in foods, the men also learn to clean, press, wash, and 
iron their clothing; to darn (not sew up) a hole in a sock, and to turn 
frayed cuffs and collars to extend the life of a shirt. Also from current 
prices they make out a budget for feeding a family of four for one month. 
—ALICE WARD SMITH. 
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>3@>>STATUS OF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. How much this subject has been affected by cuts in 
school appropriations is a question which is much discussed by home 
economists but one on which satisfactory figures are hard to obtain. We 
know home economics has been badly slashed in certain cities and states, 
in some cases out of proportion to most other subjects in the curriculum. 
On the other hand, we hear encouraging reports of school systems in 
which it has been protected as one of the most important subjects in a 
time of economic depression and as a practical aid in the maintenance 
of decent standards of living. Not enough statistical information has 
been gathered to show exactly how the scales tip, but recent figures 
which the United States Office of Education and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education have kindly supplied show the general trend. 

The Office of Education this summer asked city school systems to 
report on certain subjects in their programs for the period from Septem- 
ber, 1930, to June, 1933, and included homemaking subjects in the list. 
Reports were received from 654 cities, of which 549, or 84 per cent, had 
maintained their homemaking education programs; 21, or 3 per cent, 
had increased it; 65, or 10 per cent, had reduced it; and 19, or 3 per cent, 
had eliminated it. Reports were also asked on changes contemplated 
for 1933-1934. Of the 635 cities answering on this point, 614, or 97 
per cent, reported no changes in the homemaking education program; 
2 reported an increase; and 19, or 3 per cent, a decrease. In other words, 
whereas in the three school years ending last June, homemaking educa- 
tion programs were maintained or increased in 87 per cent of the cities, 
plans for the coming year called for maintenance or increase in 97 per 
cent—a better showing by 10 per cent. The financial stringency under 
which this year’s appropriations were made is sufficient explanation of 
the small number of cities in which the homemaking education program 
was increased; it is gratifying that even two cases can be reported. 

To show how the size of the community affected the changes in school 
programs, those reporting to the Office of Education were divided into 
four groups, including respectively cities with 100,000 population or more, 
from 30,000 to 100,000, from 10,000 to 30,000, from 2500 to 10,000. 
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In both periods the group of largest cities was the one in which reductions 
in the homemaking program were most frequent; they occurred in 8 
or 23 per cent of the 35 cities in the three-year period and were contem- 
plated for this year in 3 or 10 per cent. The largest proportion of 
increases for homemaking education was reported from cities of from 
10,000 to 30,000, and this group included the two cases of increase for the 
current year. Apparently homemaking education has suffered most in 
our largest cities, but even in them reductions are less frequent this year 
than for the three previous years. 

The figures from the Federal Board for Vocational Education were 
furnished early in October before several states had been heard from 
and may need slight revision when returns are complete. They deal 
with the vocational home economics centers maintained for all-day, 
part-time, and adult evening classes in 1932 and in 1933. For all-day 
classes, the number of centers has increased only slightly this year, but 
their enrollment has gone up by almost 15 per cent—a change doubtless 
due in some measure to the tendency to raise the compulsory school age. 
The number of centers for part-time courses is almost half again as large 
as in 1932, but along with this has come a slight falling-off in enrollment. 
Here again a partial explanation may be the tendency to keep children 
longer in the all-day schools. As regards the evening classes there has 
been a slight decrease both in the number of centers and in the enroll- 
ment. This is probably to be attributed to the feeling that if school 
expenses must be curtailed because of the economic depression, the 
adults should be the first to lose out. 


fed 
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=+8>>CONSUMERS, STANDARDS, AND THE NRA PROGRAM. 
On October 19, Mr. Dickinson, assistant secretary of the Department of 
Commerce, called a conference for a discussion of the proposed plan to 
transfer part of the work previously done at the Bureau of Standards 
on simplified practice, commercial standards, and safety codes to the 
American Standards Association and of the difficulties faced by the de- 
partment because of the reduction in its funds and the increase in its re- 
sponsibilities in the present economic situation. The American Home 
Economics Association was represented by Alice L. Edwards and Faith 
M. Williams. 

The new importance of standards for consumer goods was emphasized 
in connection with carrying out the NRA program. Dr. Robert S. 
Lynd of Columbia University, the chairman of the committee on stand- 
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ard specifications of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, dis- 
cussed the obligation of the federal government to begin work in develop- 
ing standard specifications for over-the-counter goods and recommended 
that a committee representing all the departments of the federal govern- 
ment concerned with consumer standards work out plans for standard 
nomenclature in this field and for the organization of the research neces- 
sary if ultimate consumer standards are to be developed on a sound basis. 

The representatives of the American Home Economics Association 
and the Bureau of Home Economics emphasized the importance of pro- 
viding machinery by which technically trained representatives of ulti- 
mate consumers might participate at all stages in the development of 
the standards and grades in which they are interested and called atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing federal funds to finance such represen- 
tation. It was brought out that consumers of raw materials and inter- 
mediate goods are so organized that they can provide technically trained 
persons to represent their interests in the committees working on the 
development of standards and grades; they can, if it proves necessary, 
finance the research required to settle moot questions. Ultimate con- 
sumers, however, are not so organized except through the agencies of 
the government; and it seemed clear that government participation in 
this field should be reorganized and strengthened. 


ad 
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> @>>CHILD WELFARE, NUTRITION, AND HOME ECONOM- 
ICS IN THE EMERGENCY. Two conferences held in Washington 
early in October were of vital interest to home economics. The first 
and larger one, named the “Child Health Recovery Conference,” was 
called for October 6 by Secretary Perkins of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and was presided over by Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. It brought together representatives of many groups 

government bureaus, state boards of health and public relief, social 
welfare agencies, educational and lay organizations, doctors, dentists, 
nutritionists. The American Home Economics Association was repre- 
sented by the president and the editor of the JourNaL. The official 
statement of its purpose was 


stimulating a movement for the recovery of the ground lost, during the depression, 
in conditions affecting the health and vitality of children. In a number of commu- 
nities available evidence has shown a marked increase, especially during the year 1932, 
in the number of children who are malnourished or in a borderline condition of 
nutrition. 
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Stirring speeches were made by Secretary Perkins and Mr. Hopkins, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator; and Mrs. Roosevelt in a few 
gracious, sensible words showed her sympathetic understanding of the 
situation. For the most part, the discussion was informal and dealt 
with practical questions of organization and method. Two state plans 
were described which already have been developed far enough to prove 
their worth: The Pennsylvania Emergency Child Health Committee, 
organized by the state medical association, and the New York Child 
Health Recovery Program, organized under the state department of 
health. In both these, provision is made for enlisting the services of 
home economists from the extension services, schools, and other agencies. 
Many other states also referred to the help of home economists. 

The conference without dissenting vote agreed to the recommendations 
prepared by the executive committee to whom Secretary Perkins had 
entrusted the preliminary arrangements, but with the understanding 
that the states would modify any of the suggestions in accordance with 
their special needs. The essence of the recommendations is: 

To promote such plans as may be decided upon as necessary to meet situations 
within different states and communities it became evident to the committee that it 
would be necessary to have the full and complete cooperation of the state and local 
departments of health, welfare, and education, the national, state, and local emer 
gency relief administrations, the state and local medical and dental societies, to 
gether with the official and nonofficial national, state, and local agencies concerned 
in the promotion of public health and child welfare. 

To facilitate such cooperation the committee recommends the organization of 
state, county, and local committees, each committee being so constituted as to 
include in its membership representation from each of the official and so far as seems 
advisable the nonofficial groups above indicated. 

In communities where groups similarly constituted are already organized to fur- 
ther the objectives of the program the continuance of their work should be encour- 
aged and supported. 


The second conference was held next day at the call of Dr. Frederic 
Howe, Consumers’ Counsel for the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, and Dr. Stanley, chief of the Bureau of Home Economics. It was 
planned to give home economists a chance to discuss with the represent- 
atives of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the A. A. A. 
the possibilities of utilizing available resources, including the food sur- 
pluses to be distributed in connection with the A. A. A. program so that 
they would supply diets as nearly as possible in accord with recognized 
standards of nutrition. Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, Miss Mary Mason, 
and Mrs. Woodward of the F. E. R. A. staff represented Mr. Hopkins 
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and expressed the hearty sympathy of the Administration with this 
purpose. It was unanimously agreed that best results could be secured 
by coordinating the specially qualified workers in each state, including 
the home economists. The following resolutions were adopted: 


I. We respectfully urge the federal relief administrator to recommend to all state 
relief administrators that they set as a minimum standard for food relief in their 
respective states not less than the restricted emergency diet advocated by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics and the U. S. Children’s Bureau, with the expectation of 
improving this allowance as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

Such recommendations from the federal relief administrator are urgently needed: 
to serve as a guide to state relief administrators, to reenforce them in their contacts 
with local committees, and to shorten the period otherwise required for the slow 
process of education with respect to food and relief and to bring about the liberaliza- 
tion of sentiment on the part of responsible local persons and agencies in time to pre- 
vent further serious increases in child nutrition and family ill health. 

II. This conference goes on record as urging that the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration: 

1. Suggest to each state relief administration the desirability of including on the 
state relief committee one or more women with home economics training, 
to be appointed in consultation with the emergency relief committee of the 
state home economics association. 

2. Recommend to each state relief administrator that he secure as a member of 
his staff a home economics woman with special training in nutrition and 
with a first-hand knowledge of state conditions, to aid in adapting the food 
relief program to recognized standards of nutrition and to establish contacts 
between local relief agencies and home economics workers. This person 
should be selected in consultation with the emergency relief committee of 
the state home economics association and should be able to coordinate the 
educational work arising out of the relief program with educational pro- 
grams already under way in the state. The temporary loan of a qualified 
person could perhaps be secured from some existing agency in the state, 
as has been the case in Ohio and Illinois. 

In carrying out the plans of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
for the distribution of food surpluses, the services of such a person would be 
of special value, and we therefore urge immediate consideration of this 
proposal. 

The possibilities of making such a nutrition service an integral part of a state 
relief administration are outlined [but not here given for lack of space]. 
Such a program could easily be enlarged to cover other services to home 
life. We believe that the educational values of such a plan would give to 
emergency relief a permanent social value. 


As this is written it is still too early to report any action taken by the 
F. E.R. A. Miss Zuill immediately told state home economics associa- 
tions about the conference and urged them to be ready for action. 
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> 3@>-THE FIGHT ON THE REVISION OF THE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT. To protect consumers of foods and drugs against fraud- 
ulent advertising as well as against fraudulent labeling is to home econ- 
omists so obviously a matter of public welfare that for any effective 
propaganda to be carried on against the proposed revision of the Food 
and Drugs Act may seem impossible. Unfortunately many trade pa- 
pers, especially some of those for the drugs and cosmetics industry, tes- 
tify to the contrary. For example, the Drug Trade News for September 
18 headed its report of the Chicago convention of the United Medicine 
Manufacturers of America ‘‘Medicine Producers to Battle Drug Act 

17 Ways to Fight Detrimental Legislation Planned by the U. M. M. A.”’ 
All seventeen ways repay careful reading, but the following are perhaps 
especially significant of the weapons to be used in the organized warfare: 


1. Increase the membership of Association at once to present a united front in 
combating the measure. 

2. Secure cooperation of newspapers in spreading favorable publicity, particu- 
larly papers now carrying advertising for members of the Association. 

4. Secure the pledge of manufacturers, wholesalers, advertising agencies and all 
other interested affiliates to address letters to Senators to secure their promise to vote 
against the measure. 

7. Cooperation of every member in forwarding to headquarters newspaper clip 
pings and all available data as basis for bulletins and favorable publicity. 

9. Carrying to the public by every means available, radio, newspaper, mail and 
personal contact, the alarming fact that if the bill is adopted, the public will be de 
prived of the right of self-diagnosis and self-medication, and would be compelled to 
secure a physician's prescription for many simple needs. 

10. Arrange for conferences between Association Committee and representatives 
of all other trade associations interested. 

11. Enlist the help of carton, tube, bottle, and box manufacturers. 

12. Defeat use of ridicule by American Medical Association, proponents of the 
measure, by replying with ridicule. 

15. Enlisting aid of Better Business Bureau in various cities. 


The reference to the American Medical Association as “proponents of 
the measure” is noteworthy in view of the fact that up to date that or 
ganization has not gone on record either for or against it. 

One line of attack in the proposed strategy is that the measure would 
abrogate the “constitutional right of self-diagnosis.’ The argument is 
based mainly on Section 8 of the bill. This forbids labeling a drug as a 
cure for a disease when it is a palliative and not a specific cure. Accord- 
ing to Clinton Robb, consultative counsel of the United Medicine Manu- 
facturers of America, as quoted in the Drug Trade News for October 2, 
this would tend to remove from the market “all manufactured medi- 
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cines offered for the relief of common, non-contagious ailments,” and 
would have the effect of “nullifying the constitutionally guaranteed 
privilege of caring for one’s personal ills in any manner which one might 
elect, he said, since if no means of self-medication were available, obviously 
the right to treat individual ailments personally could not be exercised.” 
The answer, of course, is that the bill will not drive off the market legiti- 
mate products, truthfully labeled and advertised, and that to require 
them to be so labeled and advertised does not interfere with anyone’s 
right to diagnose and treat himself; on the contrary, it should make him 
feel safer in so doing. 

Perhaps one of the most helpful discussions of the bill as it appears 
to industry is that by Daniel R. Forbes in The Glass Packer for July. 
He believes that reputable manufacturers will welcome some control of 
cosmetics, the possibility of bringing injunction against chronic ofienders, 
the provision making directors, officers, or agents of corporations liable 
for violations, and the elimination of the “distinctive name” clause which 
permitted clever manufacturers to escape the provisions of the present 
law. On the other hand, he questions such “extravagant executive 
control” of business, criticizes as ambiguous the section on control of 
advertising, protests against factory inspection which might infringe 
upon secret technics, and suggests (as have some consumers) that a 
competent scientific body rather than the Secretary of Agriculture settle 
questions as to health hazards. Some of these and other minor objec- 
tions will undoubtedly be ironed out before the bill has come out of 
committee. Answers to other arguments have been formulated by the 
Food and Drug Administration as part of its educational program and 
will be of great help and interest to people studying and supporting 
the bill. Copies may be obtained by writing to the Food and Drug 
Administration at the United States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and so may much other material about the contents of the 
bill and the reasons for its passage. Editorials about it have appeared 
in the last three issues of the JOURNAL. 

Because this editorial is mainly devoted to what is going on in the 
enemy’s camp does not mean that good progress is not being made by the 
other side. Quite the contrary. For example, the American Public 
Health Association at its recent convention in Indianapolis passed the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS the present Federal Food and Drugs Act has brought a high measure of 
protection to the American public through its faithful enforcement by the Food and 
Drug Administration Officers, and WHEREAS due to changing methods of manufacture 
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and distribution of foods and drugs the Act needs revision to maintain and increase 
public protection. 

Therefore Be Ii Resolved that we, the members of the American Public Health 
Association: 

(1) express our confidence in the intent and purposes of the principles of the pro- 
posed revision of the Federal Food and Drugs Act now before Congress for action; 


and 
(2) we solicit the support of all members of this Association to secure the enact- 
ment into law of the objectives of this revision. 


A piece of news especially gratifying to home economists is that Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe, a member of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion committee on standardization of consumers’ goods, has been made 
administrative assistant in the Food and Drug Administration and is to 
devote herself to educational work regarding the proposed bill. 


sed 


@ 


&@>>+HOMEMAKING EDUCATION AT THE AMERICAN 
FARM SCHOOL IN GREECE. What Mrs. Speers has to say on pages 
840 to 844 about the American Farm School at Salonica is doubly in- 
teresting to readers of the JouRNAL. They will agree entirely with her 
argument that girls must be trained in modern homemaking before the 
men graduates who go out from the school to promote modern agricul- 
ture can demonstrate its full social value to their communities or can 
establish homes that they themselves will be satisfied with. And home 
economists will enjoy the authentic picture of Greek rural life which is 
interwoven with her account of the work and needs of the school. 

The Greek government appears to be heartily in sympathy with the 
institution. This last year, for example, it bore two-thirds of the cost 
of building about three-quarters of a mile of good road to connect the 
school with the highway. When the road was formally opened the 
governor general said: ““We may not have been technically very correct 
in spending public funds on this road, but I am sure, as I look up at that 
beautiful network of buildings and think of the service they are render- 
ing, that there will never be any voice raised in protest.”” The Greek 
government has also recently bestowed the Golden Cross of the Order of 
the Savior on Mr. Charles L. House, the present director. Like his 
father, Dr. John Henry House, the founder of the school, he is a practical 
idealist who has won a high place in the affection and confidence of his 
Greek associates. 

As regards finances, 75 per cent of the school’s operating expenses are 
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normally met by the intelligent use of farm products and by fees, while 
half of the balance comes from invested funds and half from gifts made 
by American and Greek friends. Despite depreciated currency and 
unprecedented drought, people continue to show what the director calls 
“an almost alarming degree of confidence” in the school, and all kinds 
of adjustments are being made so that it can carry on as effectively as 
possible. The land and part of the funds necessary for the girls’ depart- 
ment have already been set aside, and, despite hard times, every effort 
will be exerted to raise what is still needed to get this essential feature 
of the school program into operation. The New York office of the school 
is at 17 East 42nd Street. 


e 
>32>>APPROVED LAUNDRIES. Whether or not commercial 


laundries are “harder on the clothes” than home washing is a perennial 
question on which conclusive data are very difficult to obtain. In the 
June—July issue the JouRNAL published a little article by Edna B. Snyder 
and Gladys Winegar which reported the breaking strengths of three 
grades of pillowcases laundered for the same number of times by ordinary 
home methods and by a commercial laundry of good local standing and 
which indicated that, under those particular circumstances, the home- 
washed articles kept their strength better than the others. The paper 
was printed not as the last word on the subject but merely as a bit of 
evidence from the side less able to provide factual data. We are glad 
now to be able to show that some of the leaders among laundry owners 
are doing their best to improve practises until they can refute this argu- 
ment against them. Mrs. Mack’s paper on page 874 of this issue tells 
that a plan for certifying the character of work done by commercial 
laundries is being developed by the Pennsylvania Laundryowners’ Asso- 
ciation in cooperation with Pennsylvania State College. We also learn 
from the Laundryowners National Association that it is helping member 
firms to maintain the strength of laundered fabrics by examining test 
pieces according to a method similar to the one described by Mrs. Mack. 
Examination of test pieces sent by firms all over the country shows: 


The average tensile strength loss for white work processed 20 times in 370 laundries 
all over the country is 8.3 per cent; 305 laundries, or 82.5 per cent of those inspected, 
had a tensile strength loss for white work under 10 per cent, with an average of 6.3 per 
cent; 45 laundries, or 12.1 per cent of those inspected had a white work tensile strength 
loss between 10 and 20 per cent; 20 laundries, or 5.4 per cent of those inspected, had 
tensile strength losses over 20 per cent, with an average of 25.1 per cent. 
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From these data, the conclusion is drawn that 4 out of 5 laundries reporting are 
operating in a manner that maintains the life of their customers’ goods, an admittedly 
high average. Twelve per cent of the laundries reporting are slightly out of line 
and could easily bring their tensile strength losses for white goods well under the 10 
per cent loss that is acceptable. For example, records kept of 32 laundries that had an 
average tensile strength loss for white work of 15.1 per cent, revealed the fact that 
with more careful supervision, every plant reduced its tensile strength losses to less 
than 10 per cent for 20 white washings, with an average of 6.7 per cent. 

Only 20 laundries in a total of 370 had tensile strength losses for which there is 
little or no excuse. In most instances, operators that had such high losses reported 
to them were startled. Our hope is that they become startled enough to impress one 
very important fact on their washmen, namely, that as washmen they must obey 
orders with regard to the use of supplies, or else look for another job. Plainly speak 
ing, there is no excuse for high tensile strength losses in these days. 


The staff of the same Association is also preparing a code of standards 
for “Approved Laundries” which is to cover all points dealing with the 
relations of the laundry and its customers. If the standards of proce 
dure in accepted laundry practice continue to rise as these signs indicate 
and if the rank and file of the owners can be held to these standards, it 
may stop the prejudice against them as being harder on the clothes. 
Whether continued lack of money for household help and more time for 
household tasks will give more weight to the argument that home wash- 
ing is cheaper, only time can tell. 

$ 
= 3@>>FILM ON SCIENTIFIC HOUSEWIFERY. At the Glou- 
cestershire Training College of Domestic Science students have coop- 
erated with members of the teaching staff under the direction of Miss 
Kaye, lecturer on housewifery, in the production of a film showing such 
household processes as table-laying and washing dishes. First the girls 
were photographed as they performed the tasks by the usual household 
methods and then as they performed them after careful observation, 
criticism, and reorganization of the movements and efforts involved. 
The films were based on long, systematic study of the processes, and it is 
hoped that similar ones may be made about other household processes. 
The introductory scenes symbolized the importance of securing leisure 
for the housewife and its use for such purposes as music, reading, and 
outdoor pursuits. The film, which takes about three quarters of an 
hour to show, is available for hire. Correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the Principal, Gloucestershire Training College of Domestic 
Science, Barrack Square, Gloucester. 
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BACTERIAL STUDIES OF DEFROSTED PEAS, SPINACH, AND 
LIMA BEANS! 


ELIZABETH B. BROWN 


HE quick-freezing process is now employed in the preservation 
| of many fruits and vegetables. By means of portable units 
it is possible to freeze large quantities of vegetables at the 
time of greatest seasonal production. The costs of handling, 
storage, and transportation may thereby be reduced to a minimum and 
seasonal wastes materially decreased. Vegetables are frozen in individ- 
ual packages so that further preparation in the home other than cooking 
isnot necessary. Since frozen vegetables ready for use may be purchased 
at any time of the year and at nominal prices, the industry should grow 






rapidly. 

The problem of how frozen vegetables will keep in the home is an im- 
portant one and deserves careful study. Since knowledge of the bac- 
terial and enzymatic changes that take place during freezing, storage, 
and subsequent thawing is still far from complete, frozen foods may 
present a distinct public health problem. Before they can be generally 
accepted, sufficient experimental work should be available to justify their 
acceptance in the food industry. The study here reported was under- 
taken in the hope of adding to our definite knowledge of the bacterial 
content of defrosted specimens of a few commonly frozen vegetables. 

Historical. While it is generally known that green vegetables spoil 
rapidly after defrosting, very little experimental work has been done on 
the actual rates of spoilage of such products. Some preliminary work, 
however, is available on the changes that take place during freezing. 
Woodroof (1) reported that freezing stimulated oxidation and dessica- 
tion but did not inhibit the respiration processes which led to a loss of 
fresh flavor, aroma, and color. He found that freezing caused a precipi- 
tation of the protein contents of the cell which was directly comparable 
to cooking, salting, sugaring, or drying. Birdseye (2) found that be- 

1 Thesis submitted to the faculty of the Graduate School of the University of Mary- 
land in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science. 
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cause of this coagulation of the cell contents, the cooking time needed 
was but one half that allowed for fresh vegetables. The quick-freezing 
process is reported to form very small ice crystals. Since tissue damage, 
oxidation, and fermentation are thus decreased, it is claimed that bac- 
terial growth is reduced to a minimum. 

Diehl (3) and Joslyn (4), however, have shown that since not all of 
this water is reabsorbed by the tissue cells after thawing, the product 
furnishes an excellent medium for the development of microorganisms. 

Berry (5) examined frozen strawberries and noticed a diminution in 
the numbers of microorganisms of from 90 to 99 per cent during one 
year’s storage. Organisms encountered were mostly penicillia and 
spore-forming bacteria. 

Prescott, Bates, and Highlands (6) studied the numbers of bacteria in 
frozen foods stored at several different temperatures. Samples of meats 
and vegetables showed some decrease in numbers, although there was 
considerable fluctuation, especially in the case of frozen spinach. Since 
the bacterial count was low in all of the products, it was thought that 
the changes were not due chiefly to microorganisms but to the effect of 
certain enzymes. In some cases the decrease in numbers was found to 
be more rapid at higher storage temperatures. This may have been 
due to a lack of protective action given the bacteria at those temperatures 
against the unfavorable environment afforded by the food stuff. 

In an earlier article, Prescott (7) showed that while bacteria became 
static when first subjected to an extremely low temperature, they grad- 
ually became adapted to their environment and were able to multiply 
at an increasing rate. It was suggested that in order to be of greatest 
value refrigeration should cause complete inhibition of spoilage by 
retarding enzymatic activity first and then bacterial growth. 

The effect of freezing on pure cultures of bacteria was studied by 
Tanner and Wallace (8). They failed to find sterility in some species 
held for 160 weeks at —15°C., and in commercially frozen food after two 
years at —16°C. When held in different menstra of varying hydrogen 
ion concentrations, the authors found greatest decreases in the cases of 
E. coli and the molds, while spore-forming bacteria including B. subtilis 
showed the greatest resistance to prolonged freezing. LE. coli survived 
longer at —79°C. than at —18°C. 

In connection with Cl. botulinum, Tanner and Wallace found no de- 
crease in the toxin when stored at —79°C. for two months or at —16°C. 
for 14 months. It was found that C. botulinum could develop in acid 
foods, due to the fact that molds can alter the pH. Berry has suggested 
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that the growth of this organism is favored by the presence of aerobic 
bacteria. Since the spores withstand freezing, Cl. botulinum may be a 
menace to frozen foods. 

There has been some difference of opinion regarding the keeping quali- 
ties of defrosted vegetables. Birdseye (9) stated that green peas may be 
safely kept for a period of days after being thawed. This statement may 
be somewhat misleading as the temperature was not mentioned. Diehl 
(10) advised that “there must be unquestioned assurance of safety even 
under the conditions that may prevail when the package is in the hands 
of the consumer.” In regard to peas, beans, and corn, Magoon (11) 
has emphasized early consumption as being the “safest course.”’ 

Experimental. Samples were obtained of fresh peas, spinach, and 
lima beans. One portion of each was frozen by exposure to dry ice 
while another portion was held in the fresh state. Samples were also 
obtained of peas, spinach, and lima beans commercially frozen by the 
Birdseye process. 

Samples of each preparation were then set aside to be held for differ- 
. and one at 6°C. Each 


. 


ent lengths of time, one portion of each at 22°C 
portion was placed in a sterile cotton stoppered flask and held for an 
assigned period. The length of such periods varied from approximately 
12 to 72 hours. 

At the end of the period a quantitative bacterial count was made. A 
five-gram sample was weighed out, placed in a sterile mortar and thor- 
oughly triturated, the usual aseptic precautions being taken. The 
water from a 95 cc. dilution bottle was added, giving a dilution of 1-20, 
and the mixture was poured back into the bottle and shaken. Dilutions 
of 1-200, 1—2,000, 1-20,000, 1-200,000, and 1-—2,000,000 were made as 
thought necessary, using 9 cc. water blanks. 

One cubic centimeter quantities were plated in duplicate using stand- 
ard methods agar, pH 7.0. All plates were incubated at 37°C. for 48 
hours. The colonies were counted by the use of a colony counter. The 
results are presented in the accompanying table. 

An attempt was made to correlate the types of organisms found in 
the defrosted samples with the types found in the fresh vegetables. 
Well isolated colonies were picked from the plates and transferred to 
agar slants. After incubating for 24 hours at 37°C., preparations from 
these cultures were stained by the Gram method and were examined for 
purity and morphology. Transfers were made into various culture me- 
dia including litmus milk, gelatin, nitrate and tryptophane broth and 
into fermentation tubes containing dextrose, lactose, and sucrose broths. 
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The results were classified according to the section “Brief Characteri- 
zation” on the 1929 Descriptive Chart of the Society of American Bac- 
teriologists. Complete identification of all organisms was not possible 
because of lack of time, although identification was carried out in each 
case as far as the genera. 

Discussion of Results. Comparisons between the fresh and the de- 
frosted vegetables frozen in this laboratory are justified because portions 
of the same vegetables were used for the preparation of the samples in 
question. Comparisons between defrosted specimens frozen in the labor- 
atory and the commercially frozen products, on the other hand, should 
be made with allowance for the fact that no data were available as to 
the quality and length of storage of the commercially frozen products. 

Bacterial counts on the fresh peas, spinach, and lima beans remained 
materially lower than those on the defrosted vegetables. Some of the 
vegetables frozen in the laboratory did not spoil as rapidly as those com- 
mercially frozen. Counts on the former remained low when held for 
12 to 24 hours at 22°C., and for 36 to 48 hours at 6°C. Counts on the 
commercially frozen products indicated spoilage after 12 hours at 22°C., 
and after 24 to 36 hours at 6°C. 

Whether the more rapid spoilage of the commercially frozen vegetables 
was due to the use of poor quality vegetables for freezing, to contamina- 
tion during the process, or to an increase in the numbers of bacteria dur- 
ing storage is not known. It is logical to suppose, however, that a 
product having a high initial count would spoil more rapidly and might 
soon become unfit for consumption. 

The organisms isolated from the fresh vegetables were mostly non- 
pathogenic micrococci and spore-forming bacteria. A few non-spore- 
forming rods and sarcinze were encountered. 

The proportion of spore-forming rods to other types had greatly in- 
creased in the frozen vegetables. Flavobacteria, achromobacter, dip- 
lococci, streptococci, and organisms of the colon group were also isolated. 

Summary. 1. As indicated by bacterial counts, fresh spinach, peas, 
and lima beans when stored at 22°C. and 6°C. spoiled after two to four 
days, depending upon the initial condition of the product. 

2. Similar specimens frozen in the laboratory and then defrosted 
spoiled after 12 to 24 hours at 22°C., and after 36 to 48 hours at 6°C. 

3. Commercially frozen specimens of the same kinds of vegetables 
spoiled after 12 hours at 22°C., and after 24 to 36 hours at 6°C. 

4. Of the vegetables frozen in the laboratory the spinach deteriorated 
most rapidly. Of the commercially frozen vegetables the spinach and 
lima beans spoiled more rapidly than the peas. 
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5. The organisms isolated from the fresh vegetables included many 
micrococci, some bacilli, and a few achromobacter and sarcine. The 
organisms isolated from the vegetables frozen in the laboratory included 
many bacilli, and few achromobacter and micrococci. From the com- 
mercially frozen products were isolated many bacilli, some micrococci, 
a few achromobacter, and one diplococcus. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Good Cooking Made Easy and Economical. 
By Marjorre HESELTINE and ULA 
M. Dow. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1933, pp. 507, $2.50. 

“A cookbook for the modern home- 
maker” might well be the title of this 
volume, designed to help the intelligent 
woman serve attractive and wholesome 
meals with economy of time and money. 
Time-saving, so important as the number 
of earning homemakers increases and 
need for leisure is realized, is stressed in 
choice of recipes, methods, and utensils. 
Thus, dropped and ice-box cookies are 
emphasized, rather than the rolled ones 
which require time and skill. The 
introductory chapters are commendably 
different from those of most cookbooks. 
Characteristically up to date is Chapter 
[I—Spending Money for Food—which 
discusses economic problems of families, 
some understanding of which is so funda- 
mental to wise food expenditures. Sug- 
gestions for buying, scattered through 
out the book, are explicit enough to be 
helpful. Noattempt is made to supplant 
the encyclopedic type of cookbook, but 
there is no lack of recipes needed for sim- 
ple, everyday meals. While the book is 
not written for school use, it might well 
be added to the home economics library 
as an example of good, modern culinary 
literature, sound because based upon 
nutrition and food economics. The un- 
derlying philosophy of the book might 
be included in some foods courses where 
there still is emphasis upon the difficult 
and time-consuming, regardless of the 
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increasing scarcity of time in the lives 
of most women.—Day Mownrog, NX. YF. 
State College of Home Economics, Ithaca. 


Food, Nutrition and Health. By E. V. 
McCottum and J. ERNESTINE 
BEcKER. Third Ediiion, Rewritten. 
Baltimore: E. V. McCollum and J. Er- 
nestine Becker, East End Post Sta- 
tion, 1933, pp. 146, $1.50 postpaid. 

A deservedly successful little book for 
the layman, now rewritten to bring its 
statements into line with the advance in 
our knowledge of nutrition and to present 
some of them in a way even better 
adapted to the needs of the ordinary per- 
son who wishes to understand how and 
why to choose an adequate, attractive, 
and reasonably economical diet. 


Milk, the Indispensable Food. By JAMES 
A. Tosry. Milwaukee: The Olsen 
Publishing Company, 1933, pp. 200, 
$2.25. 

A collection of essays intended to 
“bring to the public the message of the 
many virtues of milk as an essential part 
of the daily diet.” 


The New Dentistry. A Phase of Preven- 
tive Medicine. By LEROY MATTHEW 
Srmupson MINER. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933, pp. 219, 
$2. 

In these six Lowell lectures the dean 
of the Dental School of Harvard Univer- 
sity describes the past, present, and pos- 
sible future of dental theory and practice 
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in a way to make the layman appreciate 
their social importance as a preventive of 
disease and underdevelopment. AIl- 
though the one on “Diet and the Teeth” 
is of most direct interest to home econ- 
omists, all the lectures will be wel- 
come to anyone concerned with health 
education. 


PAUL POPENOE 
New 


Applied Eugenics. By 
and RosweLt HILL JOHNSON. 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933, 
pp. 429, $2.60. 

In thoroughly revising this standard 
book in its field, the authors have not 
been so concerned to change its underly- 
ing philosophy as to indicate the great 
body of new evidence which has accumu- 
lated since its first appearance in 1918. 
The number of references to original 
studies has also been increased and lists 
of suggestions have been added for devel- 
oping student interest. 


Health and Environment. By EpGarR 
SYDENSTRICKER. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933, 
pp. 217, $2.50. 

Americans at Play. Recent 
Recreation and Leisure Time Activities. 
By JessE FREDERICK STEINER. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933, pp. 201, $2.50. 

Two more in the series of monographs 
based on information assembled for the 
use of President Research 
Committee on Social Trends. 

Health and Environment endeavors to 
give the more important of the relevant 
facts available regarding health, hered- 
ity, and environment and their reason- 
able interpretation, including “conscious 
social efforts to modify environment for 
the purposes of preventing disease, pro- 
moting health, and prolonging life.” 

Americans at Play presents some of 
the more significant developments in the 


Trends in 


Hoover’s 
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field of recreation, with special emphasis 
on parks and playgrounds, competitive 
sports and games, commercial amuse- 
ments, leisure-time clubs and associa- 
tions, pleasure travel, and outdoor vaca- 


tion activities. 


Invincible Louisa. By CoRNELIA MEIGs. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1933, pp. 260, $2. 

A delightful biography, welcome to 
many besides the admirers of Louisa Al- 
cott’s books because it depicts a group of 
remarkably interesting people in an 
equally remarkable and interesting set- 
ting of family life. It might well serve 
as reference in courses on family relations. 


First Experiences with Literature. By 
AticE DatcLiesH. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932, pp. 162, 
$1.25. 

A book about books for little children 
by a member of the faculty at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who has 
had opportunity to test out her material 
in teaching children and teachers and 
who has herself written children’s books. 
This volume is of value especially to 
students of child development and train- 
ing but also useful for parents who wish 
to know what makes a child like a book 
and how his elders may judge its value. 


The First Two Years. Volume III. 
Personality Manifestations. By Mary 
M. SHIRLEY. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1933, pp. 
228, $2.50. 

The last volume in a series reporting a 
study of mental development and behav- 
ior, the second of which was reviewed 
on page 731 of the October issue. A- 
mong its conclusions are that personality 
is to some extent an inborn trait and that 
there are “two general types of pattern, 
the one characterized by high general 
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achievement, proficiency in speech, and a 
small percentage of non-adaptive re- 
sponses, the other by achievement lower 
than developmental status, inferior de- 
velopment of speech, and an abundance 
of non-adaptive responses.” 

Growing into Manhood. By Roy E. 
DicKERSON. New York: Association 
Press, 1933, pp. 100, $1. 

The author of “So Youth May Know,” 

a successful book on the philosophy of 

sex addressed to young men, here tells 

boys in their early teens about the phys- 
ical and emotional changes of adoles- 
cence, discussing them as a normal part 
of a boy’s development, and giving prac- 
tical suggestions for physical and mental 
hygiene. The treatment of the sexual 
aspects of the subject is marked by un- 
usual clarity and good taste and combines 
wholesome idealism with common sense. 


Towards Mental Health. 
MACFIE CAMPBELL. 


By CHARLES 

Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933, pp. 110, 
$1.25. 

Three fairly technical lectures on the 
schizophrenic problem, in which the 
main point is perhaps that the mental 
hygiene problems involved grow out of 
the attitude toward sexuality, the rela- 
tion of child to parent, and the status of 
the individual in the social environment. 


Problems in the Education of Visually 
Handicapped Children. By RaAvcpu 
VICKERS MERRY. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933, pp. 243, 
$2.50. 

This publication from the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard repre- 
sents a study of the history and status of 
education for visually deficient children 
in the United States, especially those be- 
low the secondary school level. While it 
brings together a great variety of rather 
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specialized information, it does this in a 
way to interest the general reader. 


The Evolving Common School. By HENRY 
C. Morrison. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1933, pp. 62, $1. 
The thesis of this, the Inglis Lecture 

for 1933, is that in some of their newer 
forms our secondary schools show signs 
of returning to their original function of 
providing education adapted to the per- 
sonal needs and civic responsibilities of 
the rank and file of our population and 
of assigning the more recently imposed 
duty of preparing for college or for wage- 
earning occupations to more specialized 
parts of the educational system. 


A Study of the Extension Service in A gri- 
culture and Home Economics in Iowa. 
By a committee of the staff of Iowa 
State College: J. BROWNLEE Davip- 
SON, HERBERT M. HAMLIN, and PAUL 
C. Tarr. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate 
Press, Inc., 1933, pp. 237, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, $1, postpaid. 

This survey of the work of the Iowa 
extension service since its creation in 
1906 includes not only discussions of its 
general development, functions, and 
methods but alsostudies of certain special 
features. The 
for the one on home economics extension 
Elizabeth Hoyt, Mary 


Fisher, Josephine 


committee responsible 
consisted of 
Gregg, Genevieve 
Bakke, and Fannie Gannon. 


An Evaluation of School Health Proce- 
dures. By RAYMOND FRANZEN. New 
York: American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, 1933, pp. 127, paper binding, 
$0.90; cloth, $1.15. 

This, the fifth volume in a series of 
which the first was noted in the JouRNAL 
oF Home Economics for October, 1929, 
deals with the material bearing on school 
health procedures which has been as- 
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sembled during the School Health Study 
carried on by the American Child 
Health Association; it emphasizes “the 
results obtained from the techniques 
rather than the techniques themselves, 
and is intended for the non-statistical 
reader interested in the practical applica- 
tion of the findings.” 


How to Stay Young. By Rospert HuGu 
Rose. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1933, pp. 195, $1.50. 

A New York physician and writer on 
health subjects points out, in a way in- 
tended to attract the layman, how proper 
diet and the following of other rules of 
health contribute to youthful feeling 
and appearance, and how symptoms asso- 
ciated with old age are aggravated by 
their neglect. 


Adjustment and Mastery. Problems in 
Psychology. By Roxpert S. Woop- 
worTtH. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1933, pp. 137, $1. 

Frontiers of Medicine. By Morris FIsu- 
BEIN. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company, 1933, pp. 207, $1. 

Life-Giving Light. By CHARLES SHEARD. 
Baltimore: The Williams & Wilkins 
Company, 1933, pp. 174, $1. 

Three contributions to the “Century 
of Progress” series planned by the trus 
tees of the Chicago exposition with the 
cooperation of a special advisory com- 
mittee of well-known scientists to give 
laymen an idea of the recent develop- 
ments in different fields of science. 

In the first the modern conception of 
psychology as it affects everyday conduct 
is clearly and effectively presented by 
the ex-president of the Social Science 
Research Council. 

In the second the well-known editor 
of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association gives a brief, readable history 
of medical advance from the days of 
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Hippocrates to the present, with special 
attention to progress during the last 
hundred years. 

In the third, the director of biophysical 
research of the Mayo Foundation and 
the Mayo Clinic discusses light as “‘the 
all-important link between the organic 
(living) world and the inorganic (dead) 
world.” He holds that “when we have 
discovered all the secrets of light we will 
have advanced a long way towards solv- 
ing the mystery of mysteries—Life.”’ 


Debt and Production. The 
Characteristics of Our Industrial Econ 
omy. By Bassett Jones. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1933, 
pp. 147, cloth, $2.50; paper, $2. 

A well-known engineer and inventor 
here attempts to express “the quantita- 
tive relations found to exist and to en- 
dure in our production mechanism in the 


Operating 


language of the quantitative sciences— 
mathematics” and to show the relation 
between production and debt (or credit) 
which has existed in the last few years 
and that which must be achieved in any 
successful revision of our debt (or credit) 
structure. 


House Management Problems of Frater- 
nities and Sororities. By BARBARA 
Rem Rosson. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933, pp. 93, $1. 
This “investigation of the supervision 

or assistance given by educational insti- 
tutions to fraternities and sororities in 
their house management problems,”’ 
made by the holder of the Chi Omega 
fellowship, was planned to discover the 
extent of such assistance and to “‘present 
the findings so that they might be of 
value to educational institutions which 
feel their responsibility toward these 
organizations and are struggling with 
problems in this field.’’ 
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ABSTRACTS 
FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Balky consumers. Bus. Week No. 212 

(1933, Sept. 23) pp. 3, 4. 

Although women are in sympathy 
with eliminating sweatshop wages for 
labor, they hesitate to pay the prevalent 
higher prices on merchandise. Heavy 
buying in August was due to efforts of 
consumers with secure incomes to beat 
price rises on durable goods. Those 
recently re-employed, however, are buy- 
ing slowly, spending earnings to pay 
back rent and food bills. Some dealers 
believe that manufacturers have raised 
prices too rapidly. Chains with max- 
imum prices of 10 or 25 cents have been 
forced to drop some items. 


Labor and the challenge of the new 
leisure, SPENCER MILLER, Jr. AHar- 
vard Bus. Rev. 11, No. 4 (1933, July) 
pp. 462-467. 

If the total labor force had been em- 
ployed in 1932, a 28-hour week would 
have sufficed to produce the goods made 
that year. Labor recognizes that in- 
creased leisure accompanies the distri- 
bution of jobs and goods among more 
workers. Efforts should be made, there- 
fore, to use leisure in a threefold way: 
to stimulate non-purchasable satisfac- 
tions, thus helping to effect a better 
economic balance; as a greater means 
than heretofore for reaching our goals 
of living; to further general appreciation 
of cultural values. To achieve the best 
use of leisure, there must be adult educa- 
tion to develop the whole man, to 
emphasize making a life rather than 
making a living. Such education is a 
new responsibility of the state. 


Competition between different types 
of retail outlets in selling the same 
commodity, Wiitt1am C. Hm and 


Jas. D. Scott. Harvard Bus. Rev. 

11, No. 4 (1933, July) pp. 519-527. 

Analyses of data from the federal 
census of retail distribution for 1926 
and 1929 show interesting trends in 
retail competition in sales of toilet 
articles, hosiery, and cigarettes. On 
toilet articles, low operating costs en- 
abled variety and chain department 
stores to undersell drug stores. In 
hosiery, prevalence of private brands 
and emphasis on style decrease the 
importance of operating differentials, 
since consumers are less able to compare 
retail prices. Stores selling cigarettes 
show widely different operating costs 
and grocery chains are threatening 
competitors of cigar chains. During 
the three-year period, changes in con- 
sumer buying habits were evidenced by 
shifts in the importance of various types 
of retailers as distributors of the three 
commodities in seven cities studied. 
Apparently, manufacturers and retailers 
must face the likelihood of such shifts 
when retail outlets have such different 
operating costs. 


The American family income and pros- 
perity, Louis BADER. J. Am. Statist. 
Assoc’n 28, No. 183 (1933, Sept.) pp. 
303-311. 

According to the author’s estimates, 
in 1928, 16 million families had incomes 
of $1500 or less; in 1932, the number had 
risen to 23 million, allowing for the in- 
creased purchasing power of the dollar. 
The average family income in 1928 was 
$2,924; in 1932, $1,394, or, in terms of 
1928 purchasing power, $1,709. Studies 
of expenditures indicate that families 
having incomes of $1200 or under spend 
62 to 100 per cent on food, housing, and 
clothing. Assuming the author’s esti- 
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mates to be approximately correct, a 
large majority of families are now spend- 
ing little or nothing on “miscellaneous” 
items. The adjustments in spending 
are reflected in production, employment, 
profits, and prices. Consumption of 
foodstuffs and textiles declined far less 
than that of postponable, durable goods. 
There is a growing belief that the way 
back to prosperity lies in a changed 
system of distribution of national in- 
come, giving greater spending power to 
the low income families. 


Composition of families in the United 
States, 1930. M’thly Labor Rev. 36, 
No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 1244-1246. 
A recent report of the federal Bureau 

of the Census shows that in 1930, prac- 

tically 8 per cent of the families in the 

United States were composed of one 

person, 23 per cent of two, 21 per cent of 

three, 17 per cent of four, and 31 per 
cent of five or more. Sixty-two per 
cent of the families had only one gainful 
worker. Fourteen per cent of the 
homemakers were gainfully employed. 


Minimum wage. M’thly Labor Rev. 
36, No. 6 (1933, June) pp. 1259-1276; 
37, No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 57-65; 37, 
No. 2 (1933, August) pp. 306-310. 
Seven states (New Hampshire, New 

Jersey, New York, Utah, Connecticut, 

Ohio, Illinois) have this year enacted 

minimum wage laws for women and 

minors. These laws are similar in 
scope, being based upon a standard bill 
drawn by the National Consumers’ 

League to meet constitutional objections 

to earlier legislation. The police power 

of the state is exercised to protect 
the well-being of women and minors 
when wages are unreasonable and inade- 

The law does not fix a living 

A state commission is 


quate. 
wage, directly. 


empowered to establish a wage board 
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for an industry, when wages paid and 
number of workers affected warrant. 
This board, composed of employers, 
employees, and the public, investigates 
conditions and recommends standards 
for wages and hours in that industry. 
If the state commission accepts the 
board’s recommendations, a directory 
minimum fair wage is established, the 
penalty for non-observance of which is 
publicity. This may be superseded 
after several months by a mandatory 
order, carrying heavier penalties, if the 
directory wage is not observed. Full 
text of each law is given. 


Sociology and the new leisure, GEORGE 
A.LunpDBERG. Sociol. & Soc. Research 
27, No. 5 (1933, May-June) pp. 
416-425. 

Many persons assume that if a mini- 
mum yearly income of $2,000 were 
guaranteed all families, there would be 
general well-being. This assumption is 
questionable under current social stand- 
ards and ideals; the increased income 
might be spent in competitive, conspic- 
uous, and honorific consumption. In- 
creased leisure as well as income might 
be used for status achievement. There 
is need for critical appraisal of our 
standards of living and our objectives of 
human achievement. Research should 
be carried on to determine such funda- 
mental facts as the definition of a sub- 
sistence standard of living with reference 
to leisure, amusement, and luxury con- 
sumption for different ages and sexes. 


Standards of living in the ministry, 
Murray H. Letrrer. Sociol. & Soc. 
Research 27, No. 5 (1933, May-June) 
pp. 443-453. 

Data concerning incomes and ex- 
penditures of 1,038 ministers’ families 
showed an average salary, in addition 
to rent which usually is free, of $2,081 
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and an average total income of $2,324. 
One-fourth of the families, distributed 
through all income groups, reported 
deficits. Comparing families of seven 
or more members with those of but two 
having the same incomes ($1500 to 
$2,000) the former had an average per 
capita expenditure of $26 for clothing; 
the latter, $60. 
of the former averaged $81; of the latter, 
$103. Benevolences of all income groups 
averaged 8 per cent, a high figure when 


Insurance premiums 


compared with reports from professional 
groups. Pension plans give some secur- 
ity for old age, but many families were 


living in want. 


An interstate authority for unemploy- 
ment insurance, FRANCES PERKINS. 
Survey 69, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) pp. 
275-276. 

While 


not a cure-all for unemployment, it can 


unemployment insurance is 
ameliorate its effects and offer some pro- 
tection to the individual. Any system 
adopted should be on a sound actuarial 
basis, compulsory, and kept 
A group of industrial states 


out of 
politics. 
might set up an Insurance Authority, 
along the lines of the Port Authority of 
New York and New 
should be assessed against industry as an 
industrial hazard; but there may be 
contributions from employees and the 
state. Benefits should be limited and 
related to contributions. 


Jersey. Costs 


Causes of bankruptcies among consum- 
ers, Victor Sapp and Rosert T. 
Wituuams. U. S. Dep't of Commerce 
Bull. No. 82, Domestic Commerce 

Series. 

An increase of 414 per cent in the 
number of bankruptcies of wage earners 
(consumers) during the decade 1920-30 
led the Federal Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the Institute of 
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Human Relations, and the School of 
Law of Yale University to undertake a 
cooperative study of 266 consumer 
bankruptcies in Boston. Purchasing be- 
yond ability to pay was the cause of 
28 per cent; evasion of judgment debts, 
of 15 per cent; avoidance of liabilities 
on foreclosed real estate, of 13 per cent; 
decreased income, of 13 per cent; do- 
mestic misfortunes, of 12 per cent; 
speculation in stocks, business involve- 
ment and dishonesty, of the remainder. 
The authors conclude that creditors 
have some responsibility for the situa- 
tion, that they encourage extravagance 
by overselling consumers and extending 
credit without adequate investigation 
of the buyer’s existing debts or ability 
to pay. Suggested preventives include 
more careful credit extension, budgeting 
of incomes of debtors, denial of dis- 
charge in bankruptcy to an extravagant 
debtor until at least 50 per cent of his 
debts have been paid. 


Women workers in the third year of the 
depression. U.S. Dep't Labor, Bull. 
Women’s Bureau, No. 103, pp. 16. 

At the Bryn Mawr summer school 
for women workers 109 students re- 
corded the effects of the third year of 
depression on their living standards. 
All but 10 suffered short-time or total 
unemployment in 1932. The median 
earnings fell to $480, compared with 
$887 in 1929. Lowered standards of 
food consumption were reported by 
41 per cent; of clothing, by 48 per cent; 
of housing by 58 per cent; of medical 
care by 61 per cent. Enforced leisure 
was used in job hunting and household 
tasks. Some spent precious savings 
studying stenography, not realizing the 
over-crowded condition of that field. 
Anxiety prevented many from concen- 
trating on long-desired study. 

D. M. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


How to prevent caking in powdered 
foods, H. V. Moss. Food Ind. 5, No. 

4 (1933, April) p. 133. 

Highly satisfactory preliminary exper- 
iments show tri-calcium phosphate to 
be well adapted to general use as a food 
conditioner. One per cent of this sub- 
stance when added to sugar prevents for- 
mation of lumps in stored sugar and also 
improves its free-flowing qualities. 


R. L. 


Dietary habits during pregnancy, C. N. 

Coon. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 

2 (1933, July) pp. 95-106. 

Dietary studies were made with 15 
women during a total of 48 observation 
periods covering 212 days of pregnancy. 
The diets yielded per person per day an 
average of 2,497 calories, 70 gm. of pro- 
tein, 103 gm. of fat, 336 gm. of carbohy- 
drate, 1.247 gm. of calcium, 1.527 gm. of 
phosphorus, 0.384 gm. of magnesium, and 
15.22 mg. of iron. These figures were 
based on the chemical analyses of samples 
of the food consumed.—H. K. S. 


Studies in the food requirements of ado- 
lescent girls. IV. The mineral intake 
of 38 well-nourished girls 10 to 16 years 
of age, W. WalrTeE and L. J. Roberts. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 2 (1933, 
July) pp. 124-137. 

The average daily intake of 38 well- 
nourished girls 8 to 17 years of age for the 
several mineral elements was approxi- 
mately 1.1 gm. of calcium, 1.4 gm. of 
phosphorus, 0.3 gm. of magnesium, 2.8 
gm. of potassium, 0.9 gm. of sulfur, 11.9 
mg. of iron, 1.7 mg. of copper, and 3.4 
mg. of manganese. Smoothed curves 


of the intake of each mineral per kilo- 
gram for the ages 10 to 16 years, inclu- 


sive, are suggested as tentative minimum 
standards until more data are available. 
—H. K. S. 


The concentration and probable chemical 
nature of vitamin G, Leta E. BooHEr. 
J. Biol. Chem. 102, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 39-46. 

By means of simple alcohol, ether, and 
chloroform extractions a concentrate of 
vitamin G was obtained from a commer- 
cial whey powder. The bright yellow, 
green-fluorescent extract contained 1,000 
units of vitamin G per gram, which is 
approximately a 2,000-fold concentra- 
tion of the vitamin G found in fresh whole 
milk. Its properties appear to be anal- 
ogous with those of lactochrome, which 
is evidently itsmajorconstituent. Many 
of its general properties are similar 
to ovoflavin, the yellow pigment extrac- 
ted recently by Kuhn from egg white 
and which he believes to be one factor of 
the vitamin G (Bz) complex. 
no significant amount of vitamin B pres- 
ent in the concentrate.—E. P. D. 


There was 


The comparative antirachitic efficiency 
of irradiated ergosterol, irradiated 
yeast, and cod-liver oil for the chicken, 
R. M. Bertuke, P. R. Recorp, and 
D. C. Kennarp. J. Nut. 6, No. 5 
(1933, Sept.) pp. 413-425. 

These experiments demonstrate again 
the superiority of the vitamin D of cod- 
liver oil as compared with that of irra- 
diated ergosterol and irradiated yeast 
for calcification in the chicken. Fifteen 
to twenty times as many rat units of 
vitamin D in the form of irradiated ergos- 
terol as of cod-liver oil were necessary 
to induce the same amount of calcifica- 
tion. Feeding the irradiated sterol dis- 
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solved in cod-liver oil was found not to 
influence the antirachitic effect. Con- 
trary to the report of other investigators, 
irradiated yeast was even less efficient 
than the irradiated ergosterol.—G. M. D. 


The vitamin content of lichens, N. R. 
Evus, L. J. Parmer, and G. L. Bar- 
num. J. Nut. 6, No. 5 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 443-454. 

The study here reported formed a part 
of a cooperative investigation on nutri- 
tion problems relating to reindeer and 
musk-oxen carried on by the U. S. Bu- 
reaus of Biological Survey and Animal 
Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Two types of lichens, one made 
up of a number of species of short lichens 
and the other of tall varieties, were 
tested for their content of vitamins A, 
B-complex, and D. Neither tall nor 
short type lichens at the levels fed indi- 
cated the presence of the factors of the 
B-complex. Feeding tests on rats were 
difficult because neither the tall lichens 
nor extracts of them were palatable and 
it was impossible to feed them at levels 
higher than 10 per cent of the diet. Some 
vitamin A was found in the short lichens, 
but none in the tall type even at a 10 per 
cent level. Both types showed antira- 
chitic activity, but this property was 
much more pronounced in the tall type.— 
G. M.D. 


Corn: ways of using as a low-cost food, 
S. Wooprurr. Jil. Exp’t Sta. Circular 
399 (1932) pp. 16. 

This circular contains suggestions as 
to Illinois varieties best suited for home 
use, general directions for cooking whole 
corn, cracked corn, corn meal, and for 
making lye hominy. Tested recipes and 
menus are also included.—R. L. 


Beating properties of egg whites, W. C. 
Henry and A. D. BarBour. Ind. & 
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Eng. Chem. 25, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) pp. 

1054-1058. 

The increase in volume on beating of 
egg white was determined by use of small 
glass cylinders open at both ends and of 
known volume. The per cent increase 
in volume was determined by use of the 


Ww 
equation 100 (— — 1) where W = grams 
w 


of liquid white contained in the tube and 
w = the grams of the beaten white. The 
stability of the beaten white was deter- 
mined by drying at room temperature. 
The white was then sectioned and photo- 
graphed to show the structure and degree 
of collapse. The beating was done with 
a variable speed electrical mixer. The 
maximum increase in volume was ob- 
tained at 1080 revolutions per minute 
and 20°C. Temperature ranges between 
10° and 25°C. had little effect on whip- 
ping volume. Fresh thin white reached 
maximum volume in 4 minutes while 
fresh thick white, fresh mixed white, and 
storage white continued to increase in 
volume up to six minutes, although two- 
thirds or more of the total increase oc- 
curred the first 2 minutes of beating. 
In all cases the volume of fresh white was 
greater than for storage white. How- 
ever, the stability of the storage beaten 
white was much superior to that of fresh 
white. The stability of all samples de- 
creases on continued beating. In an- 
other experiment the increase in volume 
was the same for fresh white and for the 
same material frozen for varying periods 
up to 1 month. Mixtures of egg white 
and water up to 40 per cent water by 
volume showed volume increases equal 
to volume increases of undiluted egg 
white and with a stability almost as 
great as the undiluted egg white. With 
60 per cent and 80 per cent additions of 
water the stability of the whipped white 
was greatly decreased. Additions up 
to 0.2 per cent of refined cottonseed oil 
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had little effect on the volume increase; 
with 0.5 per cent oil there is definite 
breakdown of the structure, and at 1 per 
cent concentration the oil causes com- 
plete breakdown on standing. An in- 
crease of pH from 7 to 11 produced some 
increase of volume on beating.—H. P. M. 
Chemical composition and culinary qual- 

ity of potatoes. Mich. State College, 

Agr. Exp’t Sta. Rep’t (1930-1932) p. 21. 

Studies upon the culinary quality of 
potatoes show no correlation between 
the nitrogen content and color when 
Early planted potatoes were su 
A heavy 
application of water before harvesting re 


boiled. 
perior to those planted later. 
sulted in soggy potatoes. Poor aeration 
in storage caused potatoes to turn biack 
when cooked. No relation was found 
between black heart and blackening. 
R. L. 


Relative amount of mucin in thick and 
thin egg white, Epmunp McNALLy. 
Proc. Soc. Exp’t Biol. & Med. 30, No. 
9 (1933, June) pp. 1254-1255. 

It is shown that the thick white of eggs 
(hen, duck, and pigeon eggs) contains a 
much higher proportion of a protein 
possessing the properties of mucin than 
the thin white.—H. P. M. 


Conference of experts for the standardi 


zation of certain methods used in 
making dietary studies, held in Rome 
Note by 


Vuart. 


on September 2 and 3, 1932. 
the chairman of the conference. 


Bull. of the Health Org. 1, No. 3 (1932, 
Sept.) pp. 477-483. 
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In September, 1932, a conference of 
twelve experts from eight countries was 
held in Rome to decide upon family co 
efficients or man values for international 
use in summarizing dietary studies. 
They request that, in order to make pos 
sible comparisons of studies made in 
different parts of the world, workers in 
this field always record data in terms of 
the following international scale in addi 
tion to the use of whatever other scales 
they prefer. 

Coeficient 


Roth 
f Female 


Age Male panes 
Oto 2* 0.2 
2 and 3 0.3 
4 and 5 0.4 
6 and 7 0.5 
8 and 9 0.6 
10 and 11 0.7 
12 and 13 08 
l4to 59 1.0 0.8 
Over 60 O08 


(1.0 = 3,000 calories gross) 
* Age groups 0 to 2 = from birth up to and 


including the twenty-fourth month of age 


This conference also recommends that 
complete details of actual foodstuffs con- 
sumed be reported in each study so that 
those interested in special aspects of 
diet may analyze data from other stand 
points than those presented by the au 
thor; that the occupation, weight, and 
height of the individual members of fami 
lies studied be reported; and that, as a 
control in large-scale “‘indirect”’ studies, 
small intensive direct studies, comprising 
at least five per cent of the total number, 


be made.—H. K. S. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Staging your play for restaurant patron 
age, AL. B. Carper. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 16, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) pp. 19 
21+. 

Of special interest in this discussion 
of the details behind the scenes are the 
training and inspection of waitresses 
and the records showing the dates and 
meals at which various menu items ap- 
pear, the number of orders of each pre- 
pared, sold, and left over, as well as the 


weather conditions. 


Popular priced salads. Am. Restaurant 
Mag. 16, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) pp. 
24-26+-. 

Twenty-five favorite recipes for salads 
as served at the Eat Shop Cafeterias in 
St. Paul. 
proximate cost are included. 


Number of servings and ap- 


An analysis of costs in the pricing of 
apartments, CHARLES W. LANGE. 
Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 8 (1933, 
July) pp. 40-43. 

While setting prices for apartments 
calls for a combination of science and 
experience, such a scientific analysis of 
costs and their proper allocation through- 
out a building as here described proves 
valuable to house managers. 


What a watchman should know about 
watching, H. B. Pickerinc. Bldgs. 
& Bidg. Mg’t 33, No. 9 (1933, Aug.) 
pp. 33-34. 

Since the duties of a watchman are in 
part preventive, he should be instructed 
and trained to anticipate emergencies. 
A thorough knowledge of the property, 
location of departments and materials, 
location and purpose of all valves con- 
trolling sprinklers, steam, gas, and water 
lines, and of hydrants, standpipes, small 
hose connections, and other emergency 


The Central 
Station Watchman Supervisory Service 


equipment are essential. 


affords constant supervision of watch- 
men. 


How to choose lighting fixtures, KARL 
STALEY. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, 
No. 9 (1933, Aug.) pp. 50-51. 

A simplified list of essential factors 
in lighting equipment and their ratings 
is: illumination 15, glare (eye comfort) 
35, distribution 15, general appearance 
15, maintenance 12, price 8. In choos- 
ing the best fixture for a particular 
location, each of these factors is to be 
considered separately and the fixture 
scored in comparison with that fixture 
which receives full score for each factor. 


Suying on facts not guesses. Bldgs. & 
Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 10 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 46-47. 

Scientific purchasing of housekeeping 
supplies requires a combination of 
chemical analysis and practical testing 
of the product in use. Purchase speci- 
fications and reports of research tests 
maintenance 


are available for many 


supplies. Lists of publications dealing 
with such specifications may be found 
in the National Directory of Commod- 
ity Specifications, Federal Standard 
Stock Catalogue, Index to Specifications 
used by the Navy Department for 
Naval 


similar index of U.S. Army specifications 


Stores and Materials, and a 


Systematic control of maintenance sup- 
plies. Bldgs. & Bldg. Mg’t 33, No. 10 
(1933, Sept.) pp. 48-S0. 

A discussion of methods of controlling 
stores and keeping adequate inventory 
records, including four simple, satis- 
factory record forms. 
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Crumbs from the university table or 
stores and purchasing control in a 
New England college. Bull. Intern. 
Mg’t Inst. 7, No. 7 (1933, July) pp. 
104-105. 

“The application of scientific manage- 
ment in a shrine of learning, Mount 
Holyoke College,” is described as an 
excellent illustration of the possibilities 
of reducing institution expenses by 
careful planning in the selection and 
purchase of household and maintenance 
necessities, departmental supplies, sci- 
entific equipment, classroom furniture, 
stationery, even books ordered by the 
library. 


Some ways the dietary department may 
meet today’s problems, LILLIAN Lun- 
quist. Hosp. Mg’t 36, No. 1 (1933, 
July) pp. 46, 48, 50. 

Suggestions offered for meeting the 
present situation and its requirements 
for readjustments, including work sched- 
ules based on the daily workslip plan, 
the advantages in time and economy of 
purchasing foods directly, and a discus- 
sion of special orders. 


Field well divided on method of counting 
meals. Hosp. Mg’t 36, No. 1 (1933, 
July) pp. 52, 54. 

Reports from individual hospital su- 
perintendents show that approximately 
half of the institutions replying take 
actual meal count and the remainder 
calculate the number of meals served 
from census. Those checking actual 
count against calculated figures find 
that the calculated number is higher 
in every case, one hospital showing a 
difference of 8 per cent in numbers and 
another of $0.008 in per meal cost. 
[These findings are similar to those ob- 
tained some years ago by the American 
Dietetic Association. | 
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Dr. MacEachern analyzes dietitian’s 
réle in today’s problems, M. T. Mac- 
EACHERN. Hosp. Mg’t 36, No. 2 
(1933, Aug.) pp. 46, 48+. 

The first essential for economical ad- 
ministration is to have the entire food 
service under the complete control and 
supervision of a competent graduate 
administrative dietitian directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent. Second, 
the dietary department should be care- 
fully planned with regard to horizontal 
and vertical service and in proper rela- 
tion to stores and supplies, personnel 
dining rooms, and patients’ food service. 
Third, modern and efficient equipment 
of all types is economical in saving to 
personnel and in rendering better serv- 
ice. Fourth, the dietitian should select 
the personnel from the standpoint of 
physical and mental adaptability and 
should organize work schedules and 
control these workers. Fifth, the func- 
tioning of the dietary department should 
be judged by the individual analysis of 
eight functions: requisitioning, purchas- 
ing, receiving, storing, preparation, dis- 
tribution, service, and accounting. 


Tips from a former hotel crook, Wi- 
LAM J. Stuart. Hotel Mg’t 24, 
No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 18-21. 

Ten rules for preventing hotel thefts, 
which may be of value to house managers. 


A century of progress in menu making, 
ARNOLD SHIRCLIFFE. Hotel M’thly 
41, No. 484 (1933, July) pp. 29-32. 
Comments on a collection of menus 

dating from 1829 to 1911, which reflect 

eating habits of the people, their chang- 
ing tastes, and the skill of the chefs. 


Quick frozen fruits and vegetables. 


Hotel M’thly 41, No. 484 (1933, July) 
pp. 36-40. 
The first installment of the report of a 
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study of “The Institution Use of Quick 
Frozen Fruits and Vegetables” by 
Mabelle S. Ehlers and Eunice C. Win- 
ans of the department of institution 
management at Michigan State College 
The five aspects considered in the study 
are: the nature of the quick-frozen 
products per se; their relative palatabil- 
ity and cost in central Michigan as 
compared with corresponding canned 
and fresh products; the extent of bac- 
teriological growth in quick-frozen prod- 
ucts after they have thawed; and the 
availability of quick-frozen fruits and 
Michigan. An 


vegetables in central 


extensive bibliography is given. 


The executive housekeeper—Who is she? 
Hotel M’thly 41, No. 484 (1933, July) 
pp. 51-53. 

The scope and future of this recently 
developed field is here presented from 
an address by Anna Owens, executive 
housekeeper of the Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel, New York, and president of the 
National Executive Housekeepers Asso- 
Today holding 
executive housekeeping positions in ho- 
tels, hospitals, clubs, schools, camps, 
and steamship companies. 


ciation. women are 


rhe relation of the quality of vegetables 
to the waste incurred and the time 
used in their preparation, P. MABEL 

NELSON and GENEVA P. CRoucH. 

J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 2 

(1933, July) pp. 107-119. 

The review of the literature shows the 
necessity of knowing the quantity, 
quality, and variety of vegetables if 
The 


present study reports some preliminary 


comparisons are to be of value. 


data accumulated in the food service 
department of the Memorial Union at 
Iowa State College. Itemized tables 
give weight as purchased; times checked; 
quality rating; average, maximum, and 
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minimum percentage of waste; average 
time required per pound for peeling 
by different methods. Vegetables are 
grouped according to the waste in paring 
into those giving from 7 to 17.5 per 
cent, 20 to 38 per cent, and 50 to 75 
per cent; and according to preparation 
time per pound into those requiring 
under 1 minute, 1 to 2 minutes, and 3 
to 5 minutes. It is recommended that 
dietitians collect similar data for different 
varieties and qualities of vegetables 
from season to season as aids in the 
intelligent selection of these products. 


Case studies: an outline for the student 
dietitian, DorotuHy DuCKLEs, J. Am, 
Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 3 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 207-212, 

This self-explanatory case study out- 
line in use at Barnes Hospital is accom- 
panied by a brief description of significant 
points under each heading. The student 
writes diets for the patient during the 
three to six weeks in which she follows 
each case. The case studies are graded 
by the supervising dietitian according to 
a scale which is also included. 


The administration of student labor 
in college dining halls, Fern W. 
GLEISER and Etste ANN GUTHRIE. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 9, No. 3 
(1933, Sept.) pp. 213-215. 

A summary of the findings of 31 re- 
plies to a questionnaire sent to 53 col- 
leges and universities having dormitory 
food service comparable to that of Iowa 
State College shows considerable uni- 
formity of practice. Among the prob- 
lems studied were the kinds of jobs 
available for in the kitchen 
and dining room; method of selecting 
workers; kind of instruction; line of 
authority; promotion possibilities; pay- 
ment and laundering of uniforms; 
amount, type, and quality of food; guest 


students 
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privileges; dish breakage; and average 
length of student employment. In more 
than half of the schools full board was 
given students for 2.8 hours’ work daily. 


Teaching institutional management in 
the school cafeteria. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 9, No. 3 (1933, Sept.) pp. 
216-218. 

The organization and management of 
the school cafeteria at Pratt Institute 
and its use as a teaching laboratory in 
institution management are described, 
as they were presented by Emma Hollo- 
way before the American Dietetic 
Association, November, 1932. 


The hospital is known by the furnishings 
it keeps, RaymMonp P. SLOAN. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 41, No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 
45-49. 

The factors entering into the choice 
and selection of some of the furnishings 
and furniture of the New York Hospital 
and Cornell Medical College. 


Metabolism division serves both patients 
and students, Dorotny DucKLEs and 
EUGENIA MARTIN SHRADER. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 41, No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 
104, 106, 108. 

The organization and floor plan of a 
new metabolism unit, including a dis- 
cussion of the additional opportunities 
for training which this division affords. 


Should the dietitian buy the food sup- 
Modern Hosp. 41, No. 2 (1933, 

Aug.) pp. 77-79. 

Nine views on this subject are pre- 
sented by dietitians, superintendents, 
and directors, but all agree that the size 
of the institution and the training and 
experience of the dietitian and purchas- 
ing agent are influencing factors, and 
that if the dietitian does not do the 
actual purchasing she should at all times 


plies? 
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specify quality and quantity and have 
the privilege of rejecting foods not meet- 
ing her requirements. 


School feeding in emergency relief 
programs. Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 

8 (1933, Aug.) p. 244. 

These findings from a questionnaire 
study in California are of interest to the 
cafeteria manager and home economics 
teacher for purposes of comparison. 


Five-cent salads and sandwiches in the 
cafeteria, MARTHA WESTFALL and 
JOSEPHINE ApAMs. Prac. Home Econ. 
11, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) pp. 259-261. 
Recipes and costs as of May, 1933, 

of five-cent salads and sandwiches sub- 

mitted by dietitians in the New York 

City schools. 


New facts on quality foods in quantity, 
MABELLE SPERRY Enters. Prac. 
Home Econ. 11, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 261-262. 
Comparative 

of the quality and costs of fluid market 


studies are reported 
milk and evaporated milk in a number of 


quantity recipes for cream _ soups, 
creamed and escalloped vegetables, and 


milk puddings. 


Selections of proper cleaner and soap, 
T. O. THompson. Western Hosp. Reo. 
21, No. 6 (1933, Aug.) p. 29. 

This is the second of a series of articles 
on building maintenance. 
in the selection of cleaners are 
alkali, and unsaponified fats or fatty 


Three factors 


acid, 


acids; general use and simple tests are 
guides to proper selection. Soap should 
be made from a vegetable oil base, be 
free from acids, be able to stand the 
phenolphthalein test for alkali, and be 
free of insoluble material and fatty acids 
or unsaponified fats. 
M. bE G. B. and G. M. A. 
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MISCELLANY 


International Conference of Social 
Work. The proceedings of the Confer- 
ence held at Frankfurt am Main in 
July, 1932, have been published in an 
800-page volume from the press of G. 
Braun, Karlsruhe. Included in the 
report of Commission III on broken 
homes is a summary of the paper pre- 
pared by the American Home Eco 
nomics Association to show the contri- 
butions of home economics to family 
welfare. 

Uses of Food. General definitions 
of the functions of food as stated by 
W. O. Atwater about forty years ago 
in his pioneer bulletin “‘Methods and 
Results of Investigations on the Chem- 
istry and Economy of Food” are re- 
printed as “‘a classic of science”’ in the 
Science News Letter for August 5. 


Bibliography on Household Manage- 
ment. The publications on this subject 
received by the library of the Interna- 
tional Management Institute, Geneva, 
are listed in its Bulletin for August. 
titles Belgium, 
England, Germany, Holland, 
Russia, and the United States, besides 


They include from 


France, 


papers from these and other countries 
in the Proceedings of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Scientific Manage- 
ment. 

English Inns. An amusing discussion 
of the increasing importance of inns 
in the motor age and notes and pictures 
of very old inns in Kent, Sussex, and 
Shropshire appear in Home and Country 
for August. 


Homemaking in a Sight-Saving Class. 
The Jean Parker School in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown in its special sight- 


saving class for Chinese children is 
teaching what an American home is like 
by having them build and furnish one 
complete with living room, bedroom, 


dining room, and the rest. 


For Radio Listeners. ‘A Radio List- 
ening Group” is the title of a 30-minute, 
Alice Sowers in 
demonstrate the 


easily acted play by 
which 14 
parent education activities of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
‘““Radio’s Message to Iowa Parents,’ 
sulletin No. 714 of the State University 
of lowa, describes the Iowa Radio Child 
Study Club and lists the subjects of two 
series of radio lectures offered by the 


characters 


’ 


University this vear, one on the prob- 
lems of preschool children and the other 
on elementary school children. 


American Association of University 
Women. Five recent leaflets describing 
the activities, publications, and services 
of the A. A. U. W. show that its program 
is increasingly useful to those interested 
in education at preschool, secondary, 
and collegiate levels and also to those 
informal educational 


concerned with 


projects for college women. 


Study Program for Women’s Clubs. 
“The Modern American Family”’ is the 
title of suggestions for a social hygiene 
program prepared at the request of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
by the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. Subjects for individual programs 
are “The Historical Background of the 
Modern American Family,” ‘“Contem- 
porary Problems of the Family,” “So- 
cial Hygiene and the Family Today 
Educating Children for Family Life,” 
and “Social Hygiene and the Family 
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Today—Training Parents’; and under 
each special topics of study are suggested 
and well-selected, easily available read- 
ings are listed. 


Children, Young People, and Unem- 
ployment. Part II of this report from 
the Save the Children International 
Union deals with conditions in Austria, 
Great Britain, and Poland. Part I 
was noted in the June-July issue, page 
533. 


Social Hygiene Motion Picture. Sev- 
eral state associations and public health 
departments have cooperated with the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
in planning the film “Damaged Lives’’ 
which was produced by Weldon Pictures 
Corporation and first shown in Septem- 
ber. Besides being educationally effec- 
tive it is said to tell an appealing human 
story and to have been produced with 
unusual good taste and technical skill. 


“Points for Parents.’’ Stage direc- 
tions and brief dialogues for 16 short, 
easily staged scenes showing what to do 
and what not to do in 16 typical parent- 
child situations have been prepared by 
Edyth Thomas Wallace in cooperation 
with the Oklahoma Home Economics 
Association and may be purchased for 
ten cents a set from Hedwig Schaefer, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


New Products. Several interesting 
new materials have been reported in 
recent issues of BusinessWeek. Oneisa 


stainless silver, an alloy of silver with 4 
to 20 per cent of zinc and 10 to 40 per 
cent of tin, which resists tarnishing, 
retains its natural silver luster, and 
while harder than unalloyed silver is 
still easy to work, and which is expected 
to come into wide use for industrial 
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art objects and possibly wire. Another 
is Seapak, which consists of untreated 
and unadulterated kapok held in sheet 
form by a paper membrane on one side; 
it is used for insulating refrigerators, for 
gloves to handle dry ice, and for sound 
and temperature insulation where weight 
is a factor; it may be cut and sewed 
to make light, warm garments for out- 
door use. A third novelty is Solka, a 
highly purified cellulose product made 
from wood pulp and commercially valu- 
able as a base for paper, roofing, rayon, 
artificial leather, fabrics, and 
rugs. 


twine, 


Performance of Electric Flatirons. 
Advanced students of household equip 
ment may be interested in a mimeo 
graphed report from the Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, 80th Street and 
East End Avenue, New York City, on 
“Methods of Determining the Perform- 
ance Characteristics of Electric Flat 
irons.”” A limited supply of copies is 
available. 


“Miss Bailey Says.’ This series of 
five lively articles by Gertrude Springer 
in which an experienced supervisor dis 
cusses the every-day problems of unem 
ployment relief workers, has been re- 
printed from the Midmonthly Survey 
and may be purchased from the Survey 
Associates, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City, for 30 cents a copy, or less in 
quantity. 


Canned Salmon. Interesting facts 
about salmon and its canning are told 
in the attractive booklet “The Silver 
Harvest of the Sea” issued by the 
National Canners Association, 1709 H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


American Public Health Association 
Year Book. This is issued as a supple- 
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ment to the American Journal of Public 
Health for June, 1933, and contains, 
in addition to the objectives, constitu- 
tion, general organization, and publica- 
tions of the Association, reports from 
the chairmen of committees dealing with 
the activities of health officers, vital 
statistics, public health engineering, 
industrial hygiene, and food and nutri- 
tion. The latter include material on 
“Cereals and their products,” “Fish 
and shellfish,” “Fruits and vegetables,” 
“Milk and dairy products,” and “Nu- 
tritional problems’”’ which will be espe- 
cially interesting to those in the nutri- 
tional field. 


Politics and Fashions. According to 
the press, an official fashion office has 
been established by the Nazi govern- 
ment for the purpose of developing, if 
not independent German fashions, at 
least distinctly Aryan fashions for that 
country. 


A Silk Purse from a Sow’s Ear. 
How Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, actually made a 
blue artificial silk purse out of glue de- 
rived from the gristle and skin of a sow’s 
ear is told in a booklet from that ad- 
dress. A boiled-down account of this 
chemical stunt, which would interest 
textile students, is given in the Sep- 
tember issue of The Kalends of the 
Waverly Press, the always readable 
house-organ of the JOURNAL’s printers. 


Cold Facts. This is the title of a 
bulletin on modern methods of house- 
hold refrigeration prepared for home- 
makers by B. Gartrell Danner, associate 
professor of home economics at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, 
and based on investigations made in 
cooperation with the agricultural en- 
gineering division. Explanations and 
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suggestions are given regarding installa- 
tion, operating costs, care, and utiliza- 
tion of ice and mechanical refrigerators 
alike. 


A la Rector. This “miscellany of 
cooking recipes” which was assembled 
by George Rector and distributed by 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company at the Century of Progress 
Exposition at 50 cents a copy, included 
not only recipes but menus, notes, and 
anecdotes by this well-known chef and 
broadcaster. 


Cedar Linings. To prevent the vola- 
tilization of the moth-repellent aroma 
from the outer surfaces of cedar closets 
and chests and thus to prolong their 
usefulness, Frank Rabak of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry has developed 
and taken out a public service patent 
for a special process. By it the surface 
is covered with a paraffin coating which 
is inexpensive, quick drying, not sticky, 
and effective. 


Labor in the ShirtIndustry. Statistics 
of wages and working time of all workers 
in this industry in 1933, also separate 
figures for women workers as given in 
the leading article in the September 
Monthly Labor Review would be of 
interest in connection with the paper 
“Men’s Shirts as a Clothing Selection 
Problem” in the August-September Jour- 
NAL OF Home EcoNoMICcs. 


Metropolitan Museum, New York 
City. Among the lectures and gallery 
talks arranged for the coming year are 
several series in which Grace Cornell, 
with the help of various specialists, 
discusses the principles of color and 
design for laymen and special groups 
from the commercial and _ industrial 
world. 
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American Public Health Association. 
At the annual meeting in Indianapolis, 
October 9 to 12, the sessions of the food 
and nutrition section were, as usual, 
among those of special interest to home 
economics. Nutrition in the emergency, 
pellagra, and the present status of vita- 
min standards were among topics dis- 
cussed. At the Institute on Health 
Education which preceded the regular 
sessions of the Association there were dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and “clinics” 
of “The Psychology of Health Educa- 
tion,” planned for the practical benefit 
of persons engaged in health education 
activities. 

Illustrative Material for Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing. A mimeographed 
list of pamphlets, exhibits, and other 
helps for teachers of textiles and clothing 
has been prepared by the illustrative 
materials committee, division of textiles 
and clothing of the American Home 
Economics Association, and may be ob- 
tained for ten cents a copy from the 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Though not all-inclusive, 
it includes many valuable items, some of 
them obtainable free, some at nominal 
cost. 

Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics. This depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. will as usual meet 
at the time of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Cleveland. The home 
economists hold the 
morning and afternoon of Saturday, 
February 24; there will be a banquet that 


will sessions on 




















NOTES 


evening and a tea Sunday afternoon. 
Headquarters will be at the Statler 
Hotel and the Cleveland Home 
nomics Association will act as hostesses, 
along with the local group of Home 
Economics Women in Business. Miss 
Carlotta C. Greer of the John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, is president. 

Civic Education by Radio. The sixth 
series of radio talks arranged by the 
Committee on Civic Education of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education is this year devoted to 
“The Crisis in Municipal Finance.”” The 
nineteen broadcasts, which are given 
over an NBC-WJZ network every Tues 
day from October 3 to February 6 at 
7.15 p.m., E.S.T., are discussions, usually 
by two or three nationally known au- 
thorities, of different phases of the gen- 
eral topic and will be helpful to home 
economists anxious to understand the 
present financial muddle of many cities 
Copies of the 


Eco- 


and possible ways out. 
program may be obtained free on request 
from the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
sold at 15 cents a program or $2.50 for 
the series by the National Municipal 
League, 309 East 34th Street, New York 
City. 


Copies of talks are 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. Dr. Mar- 
jorie Ruth Clark has been on leave since 
October 1 for work in Washington, D. C.., 
with the Labor Advisory Board of the 
NRA and the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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Some thirty men and women students 
are eating regularly at the cooperative 
College Boarding Club in the home 
economics building and doing most of 
the managing. They receive 20 meals 
a week for $3.25. 

Gladys Winegar has resigned as in- 
structor in the textiles and clothing di- 
vision and holds a similar position at 
Michigan State College. 

Dorothy Saville has been appointed 
part-time instructor. 

The home economics department has 
had the responsibility of remodeling the 
new home management house which will 
accommodate more students than did 
the old The 


and home furnishing classes have the 


one. home management 
projects of adapting and arranging the 
old furnishings and equipment. 

Cline, 
master’s degree in June, is teaching home 


Elnora who received her 
economics at Gothenburg. 
Dr. Ruth Staples gave two talks on 


child development at the district teach- 


ers meeting at Grand Island on 
October 26. 
State Teachers College, Kearney. 


Louise Enochs, who received the master’s 
degree from the University of Nebraska 
in June, has resumed her position at the 
College. 

Mrs. Bernice D. Dunlavy will continue 
to teach for another year at Kearney 
during Mrs. Romayne Webster’s leave. 

Vocational Conference. The Fifteenth 
Annual Conference for Vocational Teach- 
ers of the state was held at the University 
of Nebraska, August 28 to 30. Flora 
Thurston spoke on “Philosophy of Edu- 
cation in Home Economics,” and teach- 
ers from the field discussed adult educa- 
tion, cutting 
large-sized classes. 

Omaha. Friends of Mrs. Eva Morse, 
director of adult classes in homemaking 
in the city schools, were shocked by her 


expenses, and handling 
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death on July 10 in Fort Collins, 
Colorado, following a brief illness. She 


had been attending the summer session 
at the Colorado Agricultural College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New Hampshire Home Economics 
Association. The fall meeting was held 
in conjunction with that of the State 
Teachers’ Association in Claremont on 
October 12 and well attended. 
Loretto Dolan and Ethel Cowles, dele- 
gates to the Milwaukee meeting, pre- 


was 


sented reports; and Professor Andrew G. 
Truxal of Dartmouth College was the 


stimulating speaker at the afternoon 
session. The following officers were 
elected: president, Mary Garvin, Con- 
cord; vice-president, Mrs. Helen 


McLaughlin; secretary, Mary Donnelly, 
Manchester; treasurer, Loretto Dolan. 
University of New Hampshire. Psi 
Lambda held its fall “get-acquainted”’ 
party for freshmen on October 10. On 
October 11 the club had its first regular 
meeting and program plans for the year 
The club will assist 
the American Association of University 


were announced. 


Women in its work for the proposed 
Children’s Museum in Durham. 
NEW JERSEY 

Extension Service. During September 
over 300 junior leaders were trained to 
organize groups of girls for 4-H club work 
and the clubs were actively at work by 
the middle of October. 

The weekly radio programs of the 
Extension Service broadcast over Station 
WOR on Wednesday afternoons at 2.30 
p.m. will continue until April. Discus- 
groups in connection with these 
broadcasts have been organized by the 
Extension Service in cooperation with 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, churches, and other organi- 
zations. 


sion 
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New Jersey College for Women. The 
Home Economics Club’s program for the 
year includes lectures and demonstra- 
tions by representatives of various types 
of home economics work and social 
events. 

Home economics students have volun- 
teered toserve as instructors of afternoon 
cooking classes at the Neighborhood 
House. 

The members of the senior class who 
last summer spent the required six weeks 
in some form of employment related to 
their field of training have brought back 
to college reports of interesting experi- 
ence in hospitals, factories, college and 
office cafeterias, camps, department 
stores, and a community for the care of 
the mentally defective. 

Newark. The home economics de- 
partment of the Public Service Gas and 
Electric Company has installed a new 
demonstration kitchen which is attract- 
ing much attention. This department 
is also offering consultation service in 
remodeling rooms where a heating unit 
of gas or oil has been installed. The 
company’s home economics consultants 
are cooperating in the educational 
program of the State Emergency Relief 
Committee. 

NEW YORK 

Albany. One of the latest experiments 
in the public schools is the unit in beauty 
culture which 20 senior high school girls 
are taking. The courses have been 
organized by Louise Beutler, assistant 
director of vocational education, and are 
being taught by a home economics 
teacher with technical experience and a 
few commercial demonstrators. It is 
hoped that this course will motivate 
good grooming among the pupils and 
provide practical vocational training. 

Rochester. At the recent public school 
exhibit the home economics department 
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sponsored a style show, in which pupils 
from the 5B to the 12A grades modeled 
garments they had made in school; other 
pupils demonstrated in a modern kitchen 
work suited to the different educational 
levels. The department also arranged 
an exhibit of a modern dining room which 
included an adult’s and a child’s table 
each properly set with a suitable meal 
under Cellophane covers. Mannikins 
representing a senior high school girl 
and a preschool child were seated at each 
table. The furnishings, linen, and gar 
ments were products of clothing classes. 
Florence E. Winchell, assistant ad 
ministrator in child development and 
parent education, is conducting a series 
of discussion meetings with the teachers 
of the home economics department. 
Constance Hart, B.S. Columbia, is 
the new director of school lunch rooms. 
Mabel Pashley, B.S. Cornell, has 
charge of the new home economics de 
partment at John Marshall High School. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina Home Economics 
Association. The executive committee 
met in Greensboro to formulate a 
program of work for the year and make 
a budget. Because of reduced salaries, 
membership dues were reduced from 
$2.50 to $1.50, and student club dues 
from $3 to $2.50. 

North Carolina State College. Lxten 
sion Service. In 1933 the North Caro 
lina Extension Service has cooperated 
with the State Office of Relief in the em- 
ployment of 39 emergency agents and 
about 600 trained farm women leaders 
to work with relief families in their own 
communities. The results in helping 
families produce their own food and can 
and store it have been remarkable. 

Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina. Blanche E. Shaffer, former 
dean of the School of Home Economics, 
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was married to William Dickson on 
June 15 in Unadilla, New York, where 
they are to make their home. Margaret 
M. Edwards, formerly of Alabama Col- 
lege and at one time state supervisor of 
home economics in North Carolina, is 
the new dean. 

North Carolina Education Association. 
During October and November the home 
economics section arranged programs at 
the district meetings in Asheville, High 
Point, Charlotte, Raleigh, Wilson, and 
Wilmington. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual conference of George-Reed home 
economics teachers was held October 19 
to 21 at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina with Edith 
Thomas and Beulah Coon present from 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Plans for the year were made, and 
work looking toward revision of the 
state course of study undertaken. 


OHIO 


Ohio Home Economics Association. 
As a result of work of the Association’s 
emergency relief committee 50 of the 
88 counties in the state have an organized 
group of home economists cooperating 
with local county relief agencies. 

Ohio University. Thelma Sprague, 
Carolyn Reynolds, and Margaret Davis 
are graduate assistants in institutional 
management. 

University of Akron. Elsie Maxwell, 
head of the home economics department, 
is on a year’s leave of absence for study 
at the University of Chicago. Elizabeth 
Lathrop, instructor in textiles and cloth- 
ing, is acting head. 

Beatrice Counts, a member of the 
staff from 1929 to 1931, is instructor in 
foods and nutrition again this year. 

University of Cincinnati. Nell Atkins 
has resumed her duties as head teacher 
of the nursery school after a year’s leave 
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of absence for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. 

Cincinnati. Bertha Oechsle has been 
transferred from the household arts de- 
partment at Rothenberg Junior High 
School to the mathematics department 
at Woodward High School. Eunice 
Riggs succeeds her at Rothenberg. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association. The teachers of 
home economics were dinner hostesses 
for the first meeting of the year at the 
College Club on October 25. The 
speaker was Charles L. Lake, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Each of the various home economics 
organizations of Greater Cleveland has 
agreed to be responsible for one meeting 
of the Association during the year, a 
plan which should bring closer relations 
between the groups. 

Members of the Home Economics in 
Business Section meet for dinner the 
first Wednesday of each month in the 
private dining room at the Russet Cafe- 
teria. Each month the program is 
planned by a committee of three, one of 
whom obtains a speaker, one reports on 
a book which other members might en- 
joy reading, and one brings in a small 
household appliance which, in her opin- 
ion, has merit. The Cleveland Hewib, is 
“a news-letter issued once in a while as 
news and gossip accumulates.”’ 

Edith Raye Tolton has been appointed 
chairman of the Ohio committee on sub- 
scriptions for the JoURNAL oF HoME 
ECONOMICS. 

Flora Stone Mather College, Western 
Reserve University. Ethel Thompson, 
instructor of dietetics, is studying at 
Columbia this year. Mrs. Ball, for- 
merly Victoria Kloss, is substituting for 
her. 

Cleveland College classes in cookery, 
clothing, and cafeteria management are 
held at Flora Stone Mather and are well 
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attended this year. The household ad- 
ministration department is offering a 
new course in cookery and nutrition to 
liberal arts students. 

Public Schools. The Cleveland Board 
of Education has provided adequate 
space for a continuous exhibit of prac- 
tical arts and home economics projects 
to give teachers an opportunity to pool 
ideas and secure instructional aids. 

Mary Hemmersbaugh, formerly head 
of the home economics department of 
Lincoln High School, 
Constance C. Hart as supervisor of school 
Miss Hart has accepted 


has succeeded 
lunch rooms. 
a similar position in Rochester. 

Carlotta C. Greer, president of the 
Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics, has been appointed 
a regional consultant of the N. E. A.’s 
Commission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation. 

Extension Service. 
Ogle, nutrition specialist, has been on 


Since April, Lelia 


leave to supervise food and nutrition 
relief work for the State Relief Com- 
mission. Mrs. Mary Gerlaugh has been 
substituting for her. 

Vocational Home Economics. The 
annual conference for teachers of voca- 
tional home economics was held in Co- 
lumbus, September 28 to 30, under the 
direction of Enid W. Lunn, state super- 
viser of home economics, and with 125 
teachers in attendance. To acquaint the 
public with the work being done, home 
economics departments throughout the 
state have been exhibiting at local fairs. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Home Economics Associa- 
tion. District meetings were held from 


October 20 to November 4 at Edmond, 
Enid, Alva, Ada, 
Goodwell. 

The Association has published two 
series of playlets, one of them noted on 


Durant, Tulsa, and 
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page 908; the other, sponsored by the 
committee on student clubs, includes 
“Helen’s Babies” by Marguerite L. 
Corkill and others and “Susie and I Are 
Pals” by Millie V. Pearson. 

Student Clubs. Last year the state 
organization of home economics clubs 
was recognized as a separate section of 
the Oklahoma Education Association. 
At the close of the year 21 clubs were 
listed. The student club committee has 
prepared a scrap book which includes 
state and national news-letters, reports 
of state meetings, suggested activities, 
programs, and plays and which is avail- 
able to any club for payment of express 
charges. Millie Pearson, state chairman, 
has given two radio talks about home 
economics clubs over Station KVOO this 
fall. 

East Central State Teachers College. 
The demonstration home furnished by 
college classes under the direction of Alice 
Francisco as a part of the Better Homes 
program for the city of Ada, received 


honorable mention in the 1933 Better 
Homes in America contest. 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. The 


nursery school has been remodeled to 
give better observation facilities. An 
adjoining room, hidden from the children 
by a fine copper wire screen, has been 
equipped with high stools and folding 
desks. 

Marguerite Little, ’31, 
last year at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
is now a graduate student at the College 


who studied 


and assisting in the nursery school. 
Florence I. Scoular has accepted a 
position for this year with the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, and hopes to 
complete work for a doctor’s degree. 
Extension Jewel Graham, 
recently of the home demonstration serv- 
ice, has accepted a position at the Pan- 
handle A. & M. College, Goodwell. 
Oklahoma University. Home eco- 


Se rvice. 
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nomics enrollment has increased this 
year. Hestia, Oikonomia, and Omicron 
Nu have all held meetings and made 
plans for the year; and Hestia and 
Oikonomia have held social meetings 
for new students. Hestia sponsored 
recreational activities during the summer 
session, among them an early swim and 
breakfast and two luncheon meetings. 
Hedwig Schaefer is faculty sponsor for 
Hestia. 

Doris Duncan, ’32, is a nutritionist in 
the state emergency relief organization. 

Vocational Education. A handbook 
for teachers “‘Courses of Study for Grades 
Seven to Twelve” is now available. It 
is the result of a two-year study of homes 
and pupil activities and other contribu- 
tions of teachers and teacher trainers. 

The vocational division of the State 
Board of Education has moved its offices 
to the campus of the A. & M. College, 
Stillwater. 

Marie White of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education spoke at several 
recent conferences in the state. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. The School 
of Home Economics reports an increased 
freshman enrollment and a total regis- 
tration of 308 majors as against 316 last 
year. 

Mrs. Vera H. Brandon, instructor in 
household administration, did advanced 
study this summer at the University of 
Iowa in child development and parent 
education. 

Julia Bowden, a district home demon- 
stration agent in Louisiana, is spending 
her sabbatical year in study at the 
College. 

Extension Service. Calla Van Sycle 
has been appointed home demonstration 
agent for Deschutes County. 

Three correspondence courses in home 
economics subjects are offered by the 
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extension service for the first time this 
year: “Principles of Dietetics,” con- 
sisting of 12 lessons prepared by Mrs. 
Jessamine Chapman Williams and carry- 
ing two credits; “Food Purchasing,” 16 
lessons by Agnes Kolshorn, three credits; 
and “House Furnishing,” 16 lessons by 
Mildred Chamberlain, three credits. 

The Monday afternoon Homemakers’ 
Hour programs from KOAC for the next 
six months will feature travel talks by 
Alma C. Fritchoff, professor of clothing, 
textiles, and related art, who returned in 
September from a trip around the world, 
during which she learned about the home 
life, customs, costumes, and handicraft 
in other lands. 

Mrs. Sara Watt Prentiss, professor of 
child development and parent education, 
is again guest speaker for the radio clubs 
studying parent-child relationship prob- 
lems, and the theme of the 1933-34 
series is “A Developing Home.” Club 
meetings, now in their fourth year, are 
scheduled for every other Tuesday after- 
noon and are planned for all parents, 
regardless of the ages of their children. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

County Supervisors’ Conference. The 
annual conference of county supervisors 
of home economics was held in Harris- 
burg on September 7 and 8. The 
programs were organized around four 
main topics: current problems in home 
economics as they relate to parent educa- 
tion, emergency relief, and the integra- 
tion of home economics with other high 
school subjects; curriculum organization 
and adaptations; administrative prob- 
lems in home economics education; and 
reports of summer session and extension 
professional improvement courses and 
their relationship to the county home 
economics program. A plan was made 
to reorganize and set up curriculum 
material for the entire field of home 
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economics. It was initiated by the State 
Department of Education, and details 
will be worked out with the assistance of 
representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Home Economics Association, teacher- 
training institutions, and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

Education Conference. ‘New Orien- 
tation in Education for Participation in 
a Changing Social Order’ was the sub- 
ject for discussion at the Ninth Annual 
Secondary Education Conference at 
Temple University on October 27 and 
28. Amanda Ebersole and Cora M. 
Winchell presided at the home economics 
section meetings, and Dr. Henrietta 
Calvin, Frances Hoag, Edna P. Amidon, 
Helen C. Goodspeed, and Mrs. Anna De 
Planter Bowes contributed to the dis- 
cussions. 

Temple University. Motion pictures 
were made of activities in home eco- 
nomics classes last June. They included 
class judging of suits made in an advanced 
clothing class, preparing and serving tea 
to guests by a foods class, and feeding 
and weighing rats used in the nutrition 
classes. The pictures were shown at the 
home economics alumnz luncheon in 
June and to the home economics club at 
its freshman party this fall and will be 
shown at alumni meetings over the 
United States during the year. 

Advanced nutrition students are priv- 
ileged to gain experience in the special 
diet kitchens of Temple University Hos- 
pital and in food clinics and health 
centers throughout Philadelphia. 

Parent Education Conference. During 
1933 a committee under Mrs. Alice E. 
Kiernan, chairman, has been formulating 
a plan to coordinate the organized parent 
education activities of the state. The 


work forms part of that of the Com- 
mission for the Study of Educational 
Problems in Pennsylvania and brings to- 
gether both public and private agencies. 
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At a state-wide conference in October 
the committee’s tentative program was 
discussed, as were also ways and means 
of putting it into effect. Eduard Linde- 
man and Ralph P. Bridgman were out- 
side speakers. 

Mothers’ Councils. The Woman’s In- 
terdenominational Union of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity last year organized 15 
groups for parent education and child 
study, each of which met at a church in 
its neighborhood one afternoon a month 
from October to June to discuss some 
special phase of child guidance under a 
suitable leader, usually a physician, 


social worker, clergyman, or other 
specially trained person. 
Vocational Home Economics. The 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 
recently approved the home economics 
departments of the Mansfield and 
Indiana State Teachers Colleges as voca- 
tional home economics teacher-training 
centers to receive federal appropriations. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Rhode Island Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association held its in- 
stitute session on October 26 at the 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School. Grace 
Whaley, president, presided at the open- 
ing luncheon and business meeting, and 
Dr. J. L. Hypes of Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College spoke on ‘The Family 
as an Educational Institution.” 

Pawtucket. The Homemaking Center 
of the Pawtucket-Central Falls Y. W.C. A. 
officially opened its season on October 5 
with an “Open House.” Alice Currier, 
supervisor of home economics in Paw- 
tucket schools, spoke on “Food Facts 
and Fancies.”” The Center is financed 
by a grant from the Emma G. Harris 
Foundation and Evelyn M. Lyman is 
director. 

Providence. Mrs. Evelyn Tobey, 
stylist, spoke on trends in fashion and 
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good taste in selection of clothing before 
a large audience of home economists at 
the Old English High School this fall; 
and Mrs. Bright, head of the New Jersey 
Trade School, gave a demonstration of 
practical methods to be used in teaching 
clothing classes. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual meeting was held 
at Sioux Falls November 27 to 29 in 
conjunction with that of the South 
Dakota Educational Association. 

Vocational Home Economics. Nora V. 
Hasle, former teacher of home economics 
in Norfolk, Nebraska, has been appointed 
state supervisor of vocational home- 
making education. Work on the state 
homemaking course of study is progress- 
ing under her supervision. 


TEXAS 

Extension Service. Sallie F. Hill left 
the home demonstration staff on October 
1 to become editor in charge of women’s 
work on the staff of the Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, the posi- 
tion formerly held by Lois Dowdle. 

Dr. Sylvia Cover has been appointed 
foods specialist in the division of rural 
home research of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and is to have charge 
of experimental studies in meat cookery. 

A braided rug 8 x 10 feet in size has 
been made for the home economics de- 
partment of the University of Texas by 
three Nacogdoches county home demon- 
stration club women. Of new all-wool 
material, it is blue and tan with gray, 
lavender, and rose. When finished it 
weighed 60 pounds and brought $60. 

VERMONT 

Vermont Home Economics Associa- 

tion. At the annual meeting in Rutland 


on October 13, the following officers were 
elected: president, Helen Wilson; vice- 
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presidents, Narcissa Goodsell, Mrs. 
Hazelle Whitehouse, and _ Loretta 
Malone; and secretary-treasurer, Doro- 
thy Smith. Reports of interesting proj- 
ects carried out in their home economics 
classes were given by Mrs. Hazelle 
Whitehouse of Townshend, Katherine 
Skinner of Bradford, Dorothy Smith of 
Montpelier, Agnes Shaw of Cabot, and 
Elsie Tryon of Waitsfield. Alice H. 
Haley of the Garland School of Home- 
making spoke on “Measuring the Results 
of Instruction.” 

University of Vermont. Lillian John- 
son has accepted a position with the 
General Foods Corporation in New York. 

Margaret Liston is assistant in home 
economics research. 

Dorothy Emery is working on a prob- 
lem in household management for her 
master’s degree under the direction of 
Marianne Muse. 

Plans are being made for home eco- 
nomics seniors to observe and help at the 
“Peter Pan Nursery School” just opened 
in Burlington. 

The home economics and extension 
departments are cooperating with several 
organizations in a Vermont study move- 
ment initiated at the Child Development 
and Parent Education Conference at 
Bennington College, October 9 and 10. 

Beulah Coon of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education visited the Uni- 
versity and schools throughout the state 
this fall. 

Home Economics Club. 
entertained the home economics fresh- 
men at breakfast on September 24. Plans 
have been made for a luncheon later in 
honor of Professor André Emery of 
Bennington College, who is making a 
study of home standards in Vermont. 


The seniors 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. In the 
nutrition laboratory experiments are 
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being made on the effect of leaf area per 
fruit on the vitamin C content of Wash- 
ington apples, on the vitamin A and 
vitamin C content of blackberries, and 
on the vitamin A and vitamin D content 
of the cod-liver oil used in the poultry 
department. 

Leila Wall Hunt conducted a seminar 
for student internes and members at the 
August 15 meeting of the Portland sec- 
tion of the American Dietetics Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Eva Williams, director of the 
nursery school, was loaned to the State 
Department of Education for a month to 
do parent education work in four centers 
in the state. 

VeNona Swartz, research worker in 
household equipment who was awarded 
the Ellen H. Richards fellowship, has 
resigned to work toward her doctorate 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mary O’Leary received her master’s 
degree in June and is now in charge of the 
food service at the University of Nevada. 

University of Washington. Grace G. 
Denny conducted her second Museum 
Study Course in Historic Textiles in 
Europe last summer. Exhibitions of in- 
dustrial art were visited in London and 
Milan, collections of textiles in London, 
Brussels, Vienna, Venice, Lyons, and 
Paris, besides various picture galleries, 
private collections, shops, and factories. 

State Board of Education. The plan 
for the high school curriculum for the 
school year 1934-35 approved by the 
State Board of Education last July re- 
quires a year of home economics or home 
relations for all girls for graduation and 
two years of health teaching in connec- 
tion with the physical education de- 
partment. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee-Downer College. Enroll- 
ment in the home economics department 
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is larger this year than for the past two 
years. 

Dr. Lillian Gilbreth spoke at the 
October 13 assembly on “Rational Living 
under Present Social Conditions.” 

M. Ruth Wallace is recuperating from 
an operation and will not return until 
the second semester. 

Student Clubs. At the executive 
meeting of student clubs in Milwaukee 
in July at the close of the A. H. E. A. 
convention, Grace Stumpf, a senior, was 
elected president of the national student 
clubs department. Forty student club 
members from the College actively par- 
ticipated in the convention activities and 
helped wherever needed. Thesame group 
assisted at the tea given for the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association on No- 
vember 2. 

The Stout Institute. Ruth Lusby is in 
charge of the institutional administration 
department. 

Catherine McKinnon is studying at 
Columbia University this year and Doris 
Verrill of the University of Minnesota is 
filling her place. 

University of Wisconsin. Waida Ger- 
hardt, a member of the agricultural 
journalism department, was married to 
Harold Larsen on October 19. They 
are living at Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 

Mary Mason, a former instructor in 
the home economics department, is work 
ing on the staff of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration in Washington, 
under Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick. 

Mrs. Nellie Kedzie Jones, state leader 
of home economics extension work at the 
University for many years, has been 
made professor emeritus. Mrs. Luella 
Mortenson is the new state leader. 

Clothing and textile students are con- 
ducting a clinic at which women students 
may receive help in repairing and making 
over their clothes. 

A recent visitor to study the field of 
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teaching, extension, and research in home 
economics was Mrs. Ann _ Gilchrist 
Strong, for the past 14 years dean of 
the faculty of home science at the Uni- 
versity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Mrs. Margaret McCordic, specialist in 
home management, gave most of her 
summer to the supervision of canning 
centers in the home economics depart- 
ments of Madison schools where families 
using unemployment relief gardens put 
up fruits and vegetables with pressure 
cookers borrowed from friends who could 
spare them. Over 9,000 cans were put 
up in six weeks. 


WYOMING 


Wyoming Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association is making a ques- 
tionnaire survey regarding the amount 
and type of home economics work offered 
in the high schools of the state, salary 
reductions and teaching loads of the 
home economics teachers, adjustments 
of the curriculum to meet present eco- 
nomic situations in various communities, 
and operating expenses of the department 
per pupil. 

The sectional and state home eco- 
nomics meetings will be held in connec- 


tion with those of the State Education 
Association at Gillette, Laramie, 
Douglas, and Rock Springs. 

The Association is continuing its con- 
tribution to the student loan fund. 

State Department of Education. The 
annual conference for vocational home 
economics teachers was held in Chey- 
enne, August 28 to September 2. Hester 
Chadderdon of Iowa State College di- 
rected a study program in “Methods of 
Teaching Science Related to the Home 
and Methods of Teaching Family and 
Social Relationships.” 

Teachers of home economics are con- 
tinuing to realize their special respon- 
sibility to assist pupils and homes in 
meeting problems caused by reduced in- 
comes and to plan special local publicity 
programs to inform communities of the 
nature of the local program. 

University of Wyoming. To help stu- 
dents cut down living expenses, a number 
of rooms in Merica Hall, one of the 
women’s dormitories, have been con- 
verted into kitchenettes and dinettes 
which accommodate from 6 to 8 girls 
and in which they can prepare and serve 
their own meals. The demand for such 
accommodations is increasing. 



































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Goodwin Watson, associate professor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was a contributor to the October issue. 

Nellie Dodd Speers, who signs the article ‘Homemaking Education and Rural 
Progress in Greece,” was born in Turkey of medical missionary parents. A Mount 
Holyoke classmate of Mrs. Charles L. House (wife of the director of the American 
Farm School), she is a trustee of the school and keenly interested in the education 
of girls in rural Greece. 

Miriam Scott Dillon made the study reported in this issue while a research scholar 
from the National Council of Parent Education at the Washington (D. C.) Child 
Research Center. A home economics graduate of the University of Illinois, she is a 
former teacher of home economics and the mother of four children. 

J. L. Hypes was listed among November contributors. 

Norma A. Albright, assistant professor of home economics education at the Uni- 
versity School, Ohio State University, wishes us to say that her article is really a 
staff contribution. An alumna of Illinois State Normal University with a master’s 
degree from Columbia University, she has taught in Illinois and South Dakota. 

Mrs. Cora C. Alderton has been coordinator and head of the retail training depart- 
ment of the Girls Vocational School in Minneapolis for ten years. She did her under- 
graduate work at Cornell and her master’s at the University of Minnesota. 

Claude Eldred Patch is an engineer who for many years has been connected with the 
ship-building industry in work involving cost accounting, budget making and inter- 
pretation, and economy of operations. 

Frances Clinton, home demonstration agent in Multnomah County, Oregon, is 
secretary of the Oregon State Nutrition Council. She received her master’s degree 
at Oregon State College in 1930. 

Marie C. Jann is on the statistical staff of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
She holds A.B. and M.A. degrees from Cornell University, where she majored in 
sociology and statistics. 

Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, a frequent contributor, widely known for her research 
in textiles, is on the staff of the Pennsylvania State College. 

Alice Ward Smith is entering her eighth year as professor of home economics at 
Straight College, New Orleans, Louisiana. A graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington, she has done advanced work at Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
the New York School of Social Work and for ten years was engaged in various types 
of social work, including that of police woman and vocational counsellor. 

Elizabeth B. Brown, a Goucher graduate, received her M.S. degree in bacteriology 
at the University of Maryland in 1932 and recently has been doing volunteer work at 
the University’s Medical School. 
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